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Rebiens. of New Books, 


On 


The Village Minstrel, ‘anil other Poems. 
By John Clare, thé Northamptonshire Pea- 
gant; Author of “ Poems on Rural Life and 
Scenery.” London, 1821, 12mo. 2 vols. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

Tar publishers.of -these Yolumes: have 
done themselves everlasting honour, by the 
liberality and friéndship which they. have 
exercised towards John Clare.’ ‘Through 
their méaris, his first essay saw the light-in 
1820; and their continued exertions: have 
mainly contributed to the knowledge, and 
with the knowledge to the popularity of an 
individual, as meritorious as remarkable in 
the annals of song. 

An acquaintance with ‘the principal ‘fea- 
tures of the Author's biography, has been.so 
widely diffused by a generous press, that we 
need only xepeat what the Introduction to 
this new work states at greater length, viz. 
that he.svas a common labourer, a lime- 
burner, in the county of Northampton ; that 
hig stfugglés to earn a subsistence, and 
attract altention to the throbbings of his 
lowly mitise, were as consistent with enthu- 
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nate to imagine, the difficulties opposed to 
the child of Want, to the mean, the friend- 
less, the beggared hind, who feels impregn 
with the ecstasies of inspiration, without 
wonder at their ever being surmounted. 
The simplest aids, within the reach of 
loftier bards, are to him inaccessible ; what 
they attain with ease, are to him obstacles 
of hopeless anxiety. But true talent loves 
to cope even with impossibilities. .. The 
Péasant, whose exertions have been reward- 
ed ‘and longings gratified by procuring the 
bare materials with which to give his 
fancies their first rude form, is, if truly a 
poet, far above the exalted Would-be, who 
is cautted fo cothpose by all the luxuries of 
literature and “ all appliances to boot.” 
Their different fates are in poesy as in the 
slumbers.so finely described by our immor- 
tal Swan of Avon,—the coy visitant flies 
from the couch of vainly-wooing monarchs, 
to dwell in contentment with the happy 
lowly clown. 

Several of the poems in this ‘collection 
will raise the reputation of the rustic bard 
above his’ former fame; though, perhaps, 
it might have been better for him, in this 

respect; to have> limited the publication to 
one ous voles, and expunged the less striking 


siasmh and fomance “as ‘made | compositions. .At the same time we, can 
ookd that” “he was” fred With | rea readily suppose, that thekind ide of se- 
(Martha Tie fire era curing him a larger reward, led to the pre- 

of stole a kA oe. sent-arrangement, is only to be fe- 


i ‘that wre at oe nod 
ppiness, . the .enjoyments, 0 
connubial bliss, -by beneyolent al pty 
offerin to his geniys, to the amount of 
about forty-five pounds per. annum, Owi 
to the ‘bounty of ‘Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, 
the Fitzwilliam family, the Earl of Arundel, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Radstock, and others, he 
is now 

“Passing rich, with forty pounds a year.;? 
and enabled to leave the burning of the 
lime-kila, -for the kindling of the: muse. 
The fruits: af this desirable change of cir- 
cumstances are now presented’ to te 
world, aid will, wé have no~ hes 
Trwho 
thought it would be a wrong to natural 
genius, to allow this humble votary of the 


Nine, to. be. driven by daily toil and -sheer 
bor g of that cup of Helicon’s 


Gp inearge 

to 

cage aspired. W rege en- 
courage a wish for | sis only to 


toll wot mechaniny but it would be 
beyond- Arye a on ‘this ground, 
such-encouragement as 
heh paesived en uth « being os Clare. 
Tis i Aer poem in detail, 
‘even the intperfect: de eruante, 
bars put iti the power of the mre 
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gretted on account of its mixing'up, with 
iced Of great interesty~orhers are 
ess worthy of the-poet, his patrons, or the 
public. Of these, however, we shall take 
the extraordinary | jo 
stance which the writer exhibits of 
inspiration, in the midst of every * i 
which could depress man, plunge genius 
into despair, is a theme more pleasing. to 
us to dwell apon, and if we mitigate our 
admiration with any alloy, we trust it will 
be recéived, not as censure, but as advice— 
not as stinting applause of the past, but as 
suggesting hints for future improvement. 

. Clare, in. these volumes, takes a station 
in many points above Bloomfield, though in 
other iculars he is inferior to the au- 
thor of the “ Farmer's Boy.” _ The peculia- 
rities which render. him so, consist chiefly 
in the frequent use of words radically low 
and insignificant, high 2 mar the effect of 
his begs passages ; ius the cn pag bape of 
others too decidedly* "provincia or coined 
without taste to suit he OWR occasions ;, in 
the admission of expletives to eke out the 
yerse; in harsh ellisions unsanctioned by 
any. good authority ; in deficiency of humour 
where humour is attempted ; and im the want 
of interest *in things which he laments as if 
they were of essential value. Most of his de- 
ficiencies my, we think, be traced to these 
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sources ; to whieh de perhaps, we may add, that 
his lyrical are, with one or two exceptions, 
manifestly so much weaker than his descrip- 
tive powers, as to cause a regret that he 
should have tuned his pipe to that chord.. 
To illustrate what we have said, we shalt 
only cite, as low and insignificant words, 
the examples of “ Hope popt its smile,”—to 
“ thump the corn out,” Lubin, (the Minstrel,) 
a “luckless clown,” warriors “ bumping 
knocks as one would thump a flail,” to 
“take your trundle,” i.e. go away, ke. &e. ¢ 
which, in poetry of rather a grave and sen- 
timental cast, ought. not to have appeared. 
Of the provincial and new-coined terms we 
dislike such as “sliving night,” “ soodling 
walk,” “shanny lass,” “bumptious serjeant,” 
« handles down,” (hands down,) “ merri- 
mental cheer,” “rounding sun,” “ darkly 
hue,” “to hint” (paint or describe,) “the 
lad,” &c, &c. Of the expletives, one short 
specimen is enough :— 
“ And tell how. vales and shades did please 
his sight, [bough, 
And how the wind breath’d music thro’ each 
And how in rural charms he did delight,— 
To mark the shepherd’s folds, and swains.at 
plough, [and cow, 
And pastiire speck’d with sheep, and horse, 
. With many.a beauty that docs intergene ; 
And re. peeping o’er the wood’s dark 


between, 
‘While yo ’s fancy popt its smile 
And wish’d asa’ day. to pricy 9 some such 
peaceful scene.’ 

‘The ellisions of whieh we disapprove are 
such as B ger for approaching, ‘hind 
for behind, ’nighted for benighted, ’joy’d for 
enjoyed, and similarly abrupt. alterations. 
The dack of humour we reftain from exem- 
plifying ; but the want of interest in the ob- 
jects of his theme. is ef do much gredter con- 
sequence to his @ftet-labours, that we beg 
to call” gard, pepecially to that defect. 
It is g has arisen in great 


ree o,f ss ‘iy f from the nature of 


the author's life has 
‘ pie gan groves,” 


shes, the ‘sedges, the 
“a the slu rivulets 
of a piarehy part of Nort 
to him what the. forest, 


lake, and the dee to. etlfer. 
Now, though he genuit eos of 
feeling, to him. who has wandered from 
childhood to maturity dufong flat, unpie- 
turesque and swampy fields, 4t is hardly 
possible to excite a like feeling in the 
general bosom, for sach scenes— 
“ Swamps of ay anaes and sloughs! 
8 
Grodiide' of abet ther gh fallows with DBilstte and 
Flats and low valleys of kingeups and dataies, 
Sweetest of subjects are ye for my reed : 


is a fitting invocation for the vicinity of 
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Ilelpstone;* but as Clare’s vision becomes 
extended tolandscapesofa more sublime and] 
beautiful order, it is to. be hoped he will }. 
turn his vivid descriptive talent to paint 
them, As yet, ‘his subjects seem to limit 
him to the singlé praise of being admirably 
natural ;—a Morland in poetry, but without 
so much glow of colour or skill in art.’ 
. Having. premised: thus. much, we shall 
now apply to the agreeable task of display- 
ing a few of the examples which stamp 
the author to be a true and original poet. 
The leading piece is called “ The Village 
Minstrel,” and has evidently had Beattie’s 
Minstrel for.its model. It was begun, we 
are.told, in Autumn, 1819, and was finished 
in the ensuing Spring. In the person of 
Lubin, Clare draws his own portrait, and 
largely insists on his love of Nature—the 
grand fountain of all his emotions and of all 
his writings.. Of this the following stanzas 
are proof :-— 

“ But who can tell the anguish of his mind, 

When reformation’s formidable foes 

With civil wars ’gainst Nature’s peace com- 


bin’d, 
And desolation struck her deadly blows, 
As curst improvement ’gan his fields inclose :, 
O greens, and fields, and trees, farewell, 
farewell ! 

His heart-wrung pains, his unavailing woes 
No words can utter, and no tongue can tell, 
When ploughs destroy’d ‘the green, when 

groves of willows fell. 


‘* There once were springs, when daisies sil- 
ver studs 

Like sheets of snow on every pasture spread ; 

There once were summers, when the crow- 
flower buds 

Like golden sunbeams brightest lustre shed ; 

And trees grew once that shelter’d Lubin’s 
head ; [down the vale : 

There once were brooks sweet whimpering 

‘The brooks no more—kingcup and daisy fled ; 

‘Their last fallen tree the naked moors be- | 
‘wail, [tale. 

And scarce a bush is left to tell the mournful 





* The remainder of this song is so poetical, 
however, that we are’ in. justice bound to an- 
nex it. 

“Ye commons left free in the rude rags of 
Nature, 

Ye brown heaths be-clothed in furze as ye be, 
My wild eye in rapture adores every feature, 

Ye are dear as this heart in my bosom to me. 
“ O native endearments! I would not forsake ye, 

I would not forsake ye for sweetest of scenes ; 
For sweetest of gardens that Nature could make 

me, (greens ; 

I would not forsake ye, dear valleys and 
Tho’ Nature ne’er dropt ye a cloud-resting 


moantain, teks 
Nor waterfalls tumble their music so free ; 
Had Nature deny’d ye a bush, tree, or fountain, 
Ye still had been lov’d as an Eden by me. 
“ And long, my dear valleys, long, long ma) 
fiourish, ' [ = Fa 
Though rush-beds and thistles make most of 
May showers never fail the green’s daisies to 
nourish, [side. 
Nor suns dry the fountain that rills by its 


“Your skies may .be gloomy, and misty your 
be . 


mornings, ; ; 
‘Your flat swampy valleys unwholesome may 
Still, refuse of Nature, without her adornings, 


flower, 
Or catch the “ miller’s-thumb” in summer’s 


The shades are banish’d all—the birds have 





Ye are dear as this heart in my bosom tome.” 
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“ Yon shaggy tuft, and many a rushy knot 
Existing still in. spite of spade and plough, 
As seeming fond and loth to leave the spot, 
Tell where was once the green—brown fal- 
lows now, 
Where Lubin often turns a sadden’d brow, 
Marks the stopt brook, and mourns oppres- 
sion’s power; . [slough, 
And thinks how once he waded “in éach 
To crop the yellow “ horse-blob’s”* early 
[sultry hour. 


‘There once were days, the woodman knows * 
it well, [thrush ; 
When shades e’en echoed with the singing 
There once were hours, the ploughman’s tale 
can tell, blush, 
When morning’s beauty wore its earliest 
How woodlarks carol’d from each stumpy 
bush ; [sing : 
Lubin himself has mark’d them soar and 
The thorns are gone, the woodlark’s song is 
hush, [spring, 
Spring more resembles winter now than 


took to wing. 
« . e ° a * e 

“ Ye fields, ye scenes so dear to Lubin’s eye, 
Ye meadow-blooms, ye pasture-flowers, fare- 

well! 
Ye banish’d trees, ye make me deeply sigh,--- 
Inclosure came, and all your glories fell : 
F’en the old oak that crown’d Spee rifled dell, 
Whose age had made it sacred to the view, 
Not long was left his children’s fate to tell ; 
Where ignorance and wealth their course 


pursue, 
Each tree must tumble down---old “ Lea-close 

Oak,”’ adieu !” 

The following are also sweet specimens 

of the same fine sensations :— 

“QO who can speak his joys when spring’s 
young morn 

From wood and pasture open’d on his view, 

When tender green buds blush upon the 
thorn, ‘ 

And the first primrose dips its leaves in dew : 

Each varied charm how joy’d would he pur- 
sue, [day ; 

Tempted to trace their beauties through the 

Grey-girdled eve, and morn of rosy hue 

Have both beheld him on his lonely way, 

Far, far remote from boys, and their unpleas- 
ing play. 

« Sequester’d Nature was his heart’s delight ; 

Him would she lead thro’ wood and lonely 
plain, é 

Searching the pooty from the rushy dyke ; 

And while the thrush sang her long-silenc’d 
strain, 

He thought it sweet, and mock’d it o’er again : 


And while he pluck’d the primrose in its]. 


ride, [pain ; 
He ponder’d o’er its bloom ’tween joy and 
And a rade sonnet in its praise he tried, 
Where Nature’s simple way the aid of art 
supplied.” 
Nor is his address to poverty, real poverty, 
less forcible :--- 
“O Poverty! thy frowns were early dealt 
O’er him who mourn’d thee, not by fancy led 
To whine and wail o’er woes he never felt, 
Staining his rhymes with tears he never shed, 
And heaving sighs a mock song only bred : 
Alas! he knew too much of every pain 
That shower’d full thick on his unshelter’d 


. head; 
And as his tears and sighs did erst complain, 


_In more cheerful strains he pourtrays 


| bumkin sports, (some of them not worth the 


pains,) and from his.account-of the revels of 
harvest home, we shall select such stanzas, 
as best evince his manner, and give a lively 
picture of Northamptonshire customs:— 
The muse might sing too, for he well did 
. know, q 
~ The freaks and plays that harvest-labour end, 
How the last load is crown’d with boughs, and 
how [attend, 
The swains and maids with fork and rake 
With floating ribbons ’dizen’d at the end; 
And how the children on the load delight 
With shouts of “ Haryest home!” their 
throats to rend ; [sight ; 
And how the dames peep out to mark the 
And all the feats that crown the harvest-sup- 
per night. 
. © He knewall well, a young familiar there, 
And often look’d on all; for he Kimsen 
Join’d with the sun-tann’d group the feast to 


share, agen, 
As Pyro roll’d. round. him with the change 
And brought the masters level with. their 
men, [drank 
Who push’d the beer about, and smok’d and 
With freedom’s plenty, never shown till then, 
Nor labourers dar’d, but now, so free and 
k [harmless prank. 
To laugh, and joke, and play so many a 
“Much has he laugh’d each rude, rude act to 
ste; [about. 
The long-neck’d sheet-clad ‘ crane’ to poke 
Spoiling each smoker’s pipe, and cunningly, 
Though blind-fold, seen to pick each bald- 
head out, 
And put each bashful maiden to the rout; 
The ‘ fiery parrot’ too, a laughing scene, 
Wheretwo maids ona sheet invite the lout, 
Thrown o’er a water-tub, to sit between, 
And as he drops they rise, and let him swear- 
ingin. — 
“ The ‘ dusty miller’ ing many a rig; 
And the ‘ aor eden’ ith their jokes 
and fun ; 
The ‘booted hogs drove over Lunnon brig,’ 
Boys, who had mischief in the harvest done, 
As loads o’érturned, and foul on posts had 


run; 
And brandy-burning ghosts most deadly blue, 
That each old woman did with terror shun; 
These with the rest did Lubin yearly view, 
And join’d his mirth and fears with the low 


vulgar crew. 
“To close the ranting night, the master’s 
health [swain, 


Went round in bumping horns to every 
Who wish’d him best of crops t’ increase his 
wealth, 

» And’s merry.aport when harvest came again; 
And all in chorus rallied out amain: 
The harvest-song (a tugging pull) begun, 
Each:ere its end the brimming horn must 


drain, 
Or have it fill’d again---there lay the fun, 
Till Hodge went drunk to bed, and morts of 
things were done.* ‘ 





* The Introduction gives some explanation 
of the pranks here alluded to, which would 
have been better as notes on the passage; we 
subjoin them :--- 

«« Fiery Parrot.—A candle lighted is placed 
on the mantle-piece, or elsewhere, and on 
far side of the house stands a tub full of water, 
with a sheet over the top, on each side of which, 
on the edge of the tub, sits a girl, while 4 





His numbers took it up, and wept it o’er again.” 


young fellow is selected: out to sit between 
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This characteristic and clever passage, 
leaves us little room for longer illustration, 
and therefore, from.the Village Minstrel we 





them, (generally the roughest and rudest clown 
ia the company ;) who, transported with the 
idea of having so pleasant a seat, is generally 
very anxious and willing to perform it. In pro- 
ceeding to his: seat of fancied paradise, he is 
to walk backwards, looking earnestly at the can- 
dle burning before him ; and thus he goes on till 
he gets between the two young maidens, who, 
as he drops down, rise in an instant, while the 
loosed sheet gives way, and often lets him in 
over head and ears. Thus bent in the contines 
of the tub, he cannot stir till assistance releases 
him from his uncomfortable disappointment.’ 

“ Sheet-clad Crane.---A man holds in his 
hand a long stick, with another tied at the top 
in the form of an L reversed, which represents 
the long neck and beak of the crane. This, 
with himself, is entirely covered with a large 
sheet. He mostly makes excellent sport, as he 
puts the whole company to the rout, picking 
out the young girls, and pecking at the.bald 
heads of the old men}; nor stands he upon the 
least ceremony in this character, but takes the 
liberty to break the master’s pipe, and spill his 
beer, as freely as those of his men. It is gene- 
rally a private caution with one of the actors in 
this tragi-comedy, to come into the room be- 
fore the crane’s approach, with an excuse to 
want several of the candles for alleged uses, till 
tbere are but few left, that the lights may be 
the more readily extinguished ; which he gene- 
rally contrives to put out on his departure, leav- 
ing all in darkness and the utmost confusion. 
This mostly begins the night’s diversions, as 
the prologue to the rest; while the ‘ booted 
hogs’ wind up as the entertainment, and finish 
the play of the harvest-supper night.’ 

“ ¢ Booted Hogs.— A kind of punishment to 
such boys as have carelessly neglected their 
duty in the harvest, or treated their labour with 
negligence instead of attention ; as letting their 
cattle get pounded, or overthrowing their loads, 
&c. A long form is placed in the kitchen, upon 
which the boys who have worked well sit, as a 
terror and disgrace to the rest, in a bent pos- 
ture, with their hands laid on each other’s 
backs, forming a bridge for the hogs (as the 
truant boys are called) to pass over; whilea 
strong chap stands on each side, with a boot 
legging, soundly strapping them as they scuffle 
over the bridge, which is done as fast as their 
ingenuity can carry them.’ _ 

“* The Dusty or Deaf Miller appears in the 
room with a hunch back, and a brush in one 
hand, and a basket in the other. His man, a 
kind of Tom-Fool, accompanies him, with a 
pair of bellows and a smelling-bottle. The 
miller’s face is whitened with chalk or whiting : 
in his basket he has bread and cheese, and a 
bottle of ale, which he places on a table behind 
him, where his wife is placed, as seemingly un- 
known to him, and takes it away as fast as he 
places it thereon. He affects to be surprised, 
and pretending deafness, runs over a mess of 
senseless gibberish to his man, whom he beats 
for the supposed theft; till at last, knocking 
his brush behind, he accidentally brings his 
wife to the ground, which coming to his know- 
ledge throws him into a great consternation, 
and he instantly begins to have recourse to a 
remedy for bringing her to life, which is done 
= wing the ay and the smelling-bottle. 

‘eovery: the . 
and the @ees ar oe — out-of the room, 

“* Scotch Pedlars, or the Scotchman’s Pack. 
—Two men come in, covered with blankets 
stuffed with straw, at their back. They call 





shall only quote two very brief similes more 
of poetical grace:— 
“ Nor could the day’s decline escape his gaze ; 
He lov’d the closing as the rising day, [rays, 
And oft would stand to catch the setting 
Whose last beams stole not unperceiv’d away ; 
When, hesitating like a stag at bay, (drop, 
The bright unwearied sun stem’d loth to 
Till chaos’ night-hounds hurried him away, 
And drove him headlong from the mountain - 
top, [Nature stop.” 
And shut -the lovely scene, and bade all 
* s * e . . * ° 


“No insect ’scap’d him, from the gaudy 
plume 

Of dazzling,butterflies so fine to view, 

To the small midges that at evening come, 

Like dust spets, dancing o’er the water’s 
blue ;” 


In his picture of a Cotter’s evening, Clare 
comes into too direct comparison with 
Burns, to be read with advantage: indeed 
it is in compositions liable to this dangerous 
contrast, (witness “ Disappointment, in 
vol. 1.”) that he is seen in the faintest light. 
Tne greater genius of Cesar predominates 
over his lesser fire till it is nearly extin- 
guished, and we are glad to at from 
the darkness to view him in his own brighter 
beaming. To this belong two pieces inti- 
tled, “ Rural Morning” and “ Rural Even- 
ing,” which we esteem to be altogether his 
most perfect productions, and which we are 
sorry we cannot transplant into this Number 
of our Gazette. But we purpose at an 
early period to do him that justice, and in 
the mean time commend the annexed from 
among his minor pieces to our readers as 
satisfactory evidence, if any more were 
needed, that John Clare is a genuine poet, 
and richly entitled to the fostering smiles of 


‘the liberal and enlightened:— ~—« 


To the Clouds. 


“O parnrep Clouds! sweet beauties of the sky, 
How have I view’d your motion and your rest, 
When like fleet hunters ye have left mine eye, 
In your thin gauze of woolly-fleecing drest ; 
Or in your threaten’d thunder’s grave black 
vest, 
Like black deep waters slowly moving by, 
Awfully striking the spectator’s breast 
With your Creator’s dread sublimity, 
As admiration mutely views your storms. 
And I do love to see you idly lie, 
Painted by heav’n as various as your forms, 
Pausing upon the eastern mountain high, 
As morn awakes with spring’s wood-harmony ; 





out as they come in ‘Corks and Blue,’ and then 
sit down and call for ale, the scene being a 
public house. They begin to drink, and run 
over droll stories and recollections of their 
former travels, &c. One seeming more covet- 
ous of beer than the other, (whose tongue keeps 
him employed,) takes every now and then a pull 
at the tankard as opportunity offers, unknown 
to his talkative companion, in consequence of 
which the tankard is often empty and filled ; 
and on calling for the reckoning, the other who 
has been busied in discourse, starts, surprised 
at the largeness of the bill, and refuses pay- 
ment. The other, nearly drunk, reels and 
staggers about, and stubbornly resists all per- 
suasions of satisfaction on his part, which 
brings on a duel with their long staves, driving 
each other out of the room as a termination to 
the scene,’ ” 
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And eweeter still, when in your slumbers 
sooth 
You hang the western arch o’er day’s proudeye : 
Still as the even-pool, uncurv’d and smooth, 
My gazing soul has look’d most placidly ; 
And higher still devoutly wish’d to strain, 
To wi shrouds and sky’s blue blinders by, 
Withall the warmness of a moon-struck brain, 
To catch a glimpse of Him who bids you reign, 
And view the dwelling of all majesty.” 


Song. 
Of all the days in memory’s list, 
Those motley banish’d days ; 
Some overhung with sorrow’s mist, 
Some gilt with hopeful rays ; 
There is a day ’bove all the rest 

That has a lovely sound, 
There is a day I love the hest--- 
When Patty first was found. 


When first I look’d upon her eye, 
And all her charms I met, 
There’s many a day gone heedless by, 
But that I’ll ne’er forget ; 
I met my love beneath the tree, 
I help’d her o’er the stile, 
The very shade is dear to me 
That blest me with her smile. 
“ Strange to the world my artless fair, 
But artless as she be, 
She found the witching art when there 
To win my heart from me ; 
And all the days the year can bring, 
As sweet as they muy prove, 
There’ll ne’er come one like that I sing, 
Which found the maid I love.” 
Song. 
“ There was a time, when love’s young flowers 
With many a joy my bosom prest ; 
Sweet hours of bliss !---but short are hours, 
Those hours are fied---and I’m distrest, 
I would not wish, in reason’s spite ; 
1 would not wish new joy to gain ; 
I only wish for one delight,--- 
To see those hours of bliss again. 


‘«¢ There was a day, when love was young, 
And nought but bliss did there belong ; 
When blackbird’s nestling o’er us sung, 
Ah me! what sweetness wak’d his song. 
I wish not springs for ever fled ; 
I wish not birds’ forgotten strains 
I only wish for feelings dead 
To warm, and wake, and feel again. 
“ But, ah! what once was joy is past: 
The time’s gone Ly ; the day and hour 
Are whirring fled on trouble’s blast, 
As winter nips the summer flower, 
A shadow is but left the mind, 
Of joys that once were real to view ; 
An echo only fills the wind, 
With mocking sounds that once were true.’’ 


The variety of verse which Clare has 
tried, shows that he has read a good deal, 
and studied both our ancient and modern 
bards. A poem on “Sunday,” is full of 
simplicity, and at once eminently descrip- 
tive and meditatively soothing; but we have 
been seduced, past all hounds, by this in- 
teresting peasant, and must bid him fare- 
well.—That our good wish may not stand 
unbacked,, we conclude with a few lines, in 
which an aged country-woman relates the 
suicide of her youthful friend, and which 
strike us as being not the least pathetic and 
affecting in the publication :— 


“ That very morning, it affects me still, 
Ye know the foot-path sidles down the hill, 















’rant as babe unborn I pass’d the pond 
Fo milk as‘uéual in out close beyond, 
And cows were drinking at the water’s edge, 
And horses brows’d among the flags and sedge, 
And gnats and midges dane’d the water o’er, 
dust as I’ve mark’d them scores of times before, 
And birds sat singing as in mornings gone,--- 
While I as unconcern’d went soodling on, 
But little dreaming, as the wakening wind 
Flapp’d - — ash-leaves o’er the pond re- 
clin’d, ; 
And o’er the water crink’d the curdled wave, 
That Jane was sleeping in her watery grave.” 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PROGRESSES. 
Vol. IV. PartI. London, 1821. 4to. pp. 100.. - 
Tars volume gives an account of the 
Queen’s entertainment by the Countess of 
Derby, at Harefield Place, Middlesex, in 
July, 1602; with some particulars relative 
to several earlier visits at Loseley, Chiches- 
ter, Barn-Elms, Putney, &c.; it also de- 
tails circumstances belonging to the princely 
fetes at Kenilworth, Coventry, Warwick, 
Worcester, &c.; and contains extracts from 
the unpublished letters of John Chamber- 
lain, esq. to Sir Dudley Carleton, relative to 
rt peony progresses, her sickness, and 
eath. 


Such is the sum of the title page, and the 
body of the work is as curiotis, not only to 
the antiquarian, but to the public, as the 
announcement teaches us to expect. We 
are not acquainted, except by favourable 
report, with the preceding volumes of Queen 
Ehzabeth’s Progresses ; but the new interest 
so génerally felt for this period of our history 
and manners, since illumined by the enchant- 
ing light of the north, is so great as to render 
every research, connected with the subject, 
acceptable to literature. We shall therefore 
take up this insulated without reference 
to its precursors, and submit such extracts 
from it as may display its character, and, 
we trust, amuse our readers. 

Harefield Place, to which the first pages 
are devoted, .is.situated in the north-western 
angle of Middlesex, three miles from Ux- 
bridge, and eighteen from London: at this 
abode of the Dowager Lady Derby, the last 
of Elizabeth’s pageants took place, and fur- 
nished matter for the narrative now pub- 
lished from papers in the possession of ti the 
Rev. Ralph Churton,* and nearly conclud- 
ing the accounts of these visite, : 

“The mansion-house,+. which is situated 
near the church, was the ancient residence 
of the lords of the manor. And here it 
was that the Lord Keeper Egerton and the 
-Countess Dowager of Derby were honoured 
by a visit from Queen Elizabeth ; and here, 
in or about the year 1635, 
was presented to the same. Countess Dow- 
ager in her second widowhood, by some 
noble persons of her family.” 


__ * The history of the MS. itself is singula 
and curious.—, D. va iy . 

+ “Mr, Lysons says, Harefield Place was 
borat fon about 1660. The View which he 
gives (Environs, vol. V. p: 106) is of the house 
by which it was re-placed. A: more recent 
Picturesque View of i 
panies the present publication.” . 
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The. account opens with the following 

description: -— 
“ After the Queene entered (out of the 
high way) into the Deamesne grounde of 
Harefielde, near the. Dayrie-howse, she was 
mett with 2 persons, the one representing a 
Bayr.iret, the other a Darrie-marpeE, with 
the Speech. Her Majesty, being on horse- 
backe, stayed under a tree (because -it 
rayned) to heare it. 

“ B. Why, how now, Joane! ‘are you 
heere? Gods my life, what make you 
heere, gaddinge and gazinge after this man- 
ner? You come to buy gape-seede, doe 
you.?, Wherefore come you abroade now I 
faith can you tell? 

“ Joa. I come abroade to weleome these 
strangers. 

“ B. Strangers? how knew you there 
would come strangers ? 

“ Joa. All this night I could not sleepe, 
dreaming of greene rushes; and yesternight 
the chatting of the pyes, and the chirkinge 
of the frisketts, did foretell as much; and, 
besides that, all this day my lefte eare 
glowed, and that is to me (let them all say 
what they wil) allwaies a signe of strangers, 
if it be in the summer; marye, if it be in 
the winter, tis a signe of anger. But what 
make you in this company, I pray you? 

“ B. | make the way for these strangers, 
which the Way-maker himself could not 
doe; for it is a way was never passed be- 
fore. Besides, the Mrs. of this faire com- 
pany, though she.know the way to all men’s 
harts, yet she knowes the way but to few 
men’s howses, except she love them very 
well, I can tell you; and therefore I my- 
selfe, -without any comission, have taken 
upon me to conduct them to the hoise. 

“ Jo."The house? which house? doe you 
remember yourselfe? which way goe you? 

“ B. 1 goe this,way, on the right hand, 
Which way should I goe? 

“ Jo: Yowsay true, and you’rea trim man; 
but I faith Pll talke noe more to you, ex- 
cept you ware wyset. I pray you hartely, 
’forsooth, come neare the house, and take a 
simple lodginge with vs to-night; for I can 
assuere you that yonder house that he talks 
of is but\a pigeon-house, which is very little 
if it were finisht, and yet very little of it is 
finisht, -And you will believe me, vpon my 
life, Lady, I saw carpenters, and bricklayers, 
and other workmen about it within less then 
these two howers.' Besides, [doubt my Mr. 


’and Mrs. are not at home; or, if they be, you 


must make your owne provision; for they 
have noe provision for such strangers. You 
should seeme to be ladies; and we in the 
country have an old saying, that ‘ halfe a 
pease a day will serve a lady.’ I know not 
what you are, nether am I acquainted with 
your dyet; but, if you will goe with me, you 
‘Shall haue.cheare for a lady: for first you 
shall have a dayntie sillibub; next a messe 
‘of clowted .creatne; stroakings, in good 
faith, redd cowes milk, and they ‘say in 


Loidob. ‘that’s restorative: you shall have 4 


greené cheeses and creame. (I'll speake a 


bould ‘word) if the Queene heiself (God’ 


save her Grace) [were here*], she might be 


* “The words within the brackets are wanting 
in the MS. 2.C.” 


‘ 











Seene to eat of it. Wee will not greatly 
bragge of our possets, but we would be 
loath to learne to praise: and if you loue 
frute, forsooth, wee haue jenitings, pare- 
mayns, russet coates, pippines, able-johns, 
and perhaps a pareplum, damsone, I or an 
apricocke too, but that they are nee dainties 
this yeare; and therefore, I pray, come 
neare the house, and wellcome heartily, doe 
soe. 

«“ B. Goe to, gossip; your tongue must 
be running. If my Mrs. should heare of 
this, I faith shee would give you little 
thankes I can tell you, for offeringe to draw 
so faire a flight from her pigeon-house (as 
you call it) to your Dayrie-house. 

“ Jo. Wisely, wisely, brother Richard ; I 
faith as I wionkd vse the matter, I dare say 
shee would giue me great thankes: for you 
know my Mrs. charged me earnestly to re- 
taine all idele hearvest-folkes that past this 
way; and my meaning was, that, if I could 
hold them all this night and to-morrow, on 
Monday morning to carry them into the 
fields ;.and to make them earne their enter- 
taynement well and thriftily; and to that 
end I have heere a Rake* and Forke*, to 
deliver to the best huswife in all this com- 
pany. 

“ B. Doe soe then: deliver them to the 
best huswife in all this company; for wee 
shall haue as much vse of her paines and 
patience there as here. As for the dainties 
that you talke of, if you have any such, you 
shall doe well to send them; and as for 
these strangers, sett thy hart at rest, Joane; 
they will not rest with [thee] this night, but 
will passe on to my Mr. house. 

“ Jo. Then, I pray, take this Rake and 
Forke with you; but I am ashamed, and 
woe at my hart, you should goe away soe 
late. And I pray. God you repent you not, 
and wish yourselves here againe, when you 
finde you haue gone further and fared 
worsse.” 

After this pithy dialogue, the Queen 
enters the house, where another conversation, 
to welcome her, ensues between Prace and 
Tims, 

“ Prace in a partie-colored roabe, like the 
brick house. 

“ Time with yeollow haire, and in @ green 
roabe, with a-hower glasse, stopped, not run- 
ninge.” 

This, also, is so whimsical a specimen of 
the fashion of the age, that we cannot resist 
quoting it. 

« P. Wellcome, good Time. 

® T. Godden, my little pretie priuat Place. 

« P. Farewell, godbwy Time ; are you not 
gone? doe you stay heeret 1 wonder that 
Time should stay any where; what's the 
cause ? 

“ T. Tf thou knewst the cause,, thou 
wouldst not wonder; for,I stay. to, enter- 
taine the Wonder of this time; wherein I 
would pray thee to ioyne mee, if thou wert 
not too little for her greatnes ; for it weare 





* “A note in the: original MS. calls these 
*2Juells;’ “probably. in the form, one of a 
Rake, and the other of a Fork ; but.how elegnt 
such a form or shape of a jewel might be, I can- 
not say. R.C.” 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


_as great a meracle for thee to receive her, 


as to see the Ocean shut up ina. little 
creeke, or the circumference shrinke vnto 


.the pointe of the center. 


« P, Too little! by that reason shee 
should rest in noe place, for no place is great 


_ynough to receive her. Too little! I haue 


all this day entertayned the Sunn, which, 
you knowe, is a great and glorious Guest; 
hee’s but euen now gone downe yonder hill; 
and now he is gone, methinks, if Cinthia her 
selfe would come in his place, the place that 
contaynde him should not be too little to 
receave her. 

“ T.. You say true, and I like your com- 
parison; for the Guest that wee are to en- 
tertaine doth fill all places with her divine 
vertues, as the Sunn fills the World with the 
light of his beames. But say, poore Place, 
in what manner didst thou entertaine the 
Sunn? 

“ P. I received his glory, and was fill’d 


. with it: but, I must confesse, not according 


to the proportion of his greatnes, but ac- 
cording to the measure of my capacitie; his 
bright face (methought) was all day turnd 
vpon mee; nevertheless -his heames in: in- 
finite abundance weere disperst and spread 


, vpon other places. 


“ T. Well, well; this is noe time for vs 
to entertaine one another, when wee should 
ioine to entertaine her. Our entertaynment 
of this Goddesse will be much alike; for 
though her selfe shall ecclipse her soe much, 
as to suffer her brightnes to bee shadowed 
in this obscuere and narrow Place, yet the 
sunne beames that follow her, the traine I 
meane that attends vpon her, must, by the 
necessitie of this Place, be diuided from her. 
Are you ready, Place? Time is ready. 

“ P. Soe it should seeme indeed, you are 
so gaye, fresh, and cheerfull. You are the 
present Time, are you not? then what neede 
you make such haste? Let me see, your 
wings are clipt, and, for ought I see, your 
hower-glasse runnes not. 

“ T. My wings are clipt indeed, and it is 
her hands hath clipt them :, and,-tis true, my 
glasse runnes not: indeed it hath bine stopt 
a longe time, it can never rune as long as I 
I [am] her Time ; and 
Time weare very vngratefull, if it should not 
ever stand still, to serue and preserue, che- 
rish and delight her, that is the glory of her 
time, and makes the Zime happy wherein 
she liveth. 

“ P, And doth not she make Place happy 
as well as Time? What if she make thee a 
contynewall holy-day, she makes me a per- 
petuall sanctuary.. Doth not the presence 
of a prince make a cottage a.court, and the 
presence of the gods make euery place 
heauen? But, alas, my littlenes is not ca- 
pable of that happines that her great grace 
would impart vnto me: but, .weare I as 
large as there harts that are mine owners, I 
should be the fairest Pallace in the world ; 
and weere I agreeable to the wishes of there 


hartes, I should in some measure resemble | ? 


her sacred selfe, and. be in. the outward 
frount exceeding faire, and in the inward 


. furniture exceeding rich. 


“ T. In good time do you remember the 
hearts of your owners; for, as I was pass- 





ing to this place, I found this Hart,* which, 
as my daughter Truth tould mee, was stolne 
by owne of the nymphes from one of. the 
seruants. of this Goddesse; but her guiltie 
conscience enforming her that it did belong 
only of right vnto her that is Mrs. of all 
harts in the world, ske cast [it] from her for 
this time; and Oportunity,. finding it, de- 
liuered it vnto me. Heere, Place, take it 
thou, and. present it vnto her as a pledge 
and mirror of their harts that owe thee. 

“P. Itis a mirror indeed, for so it is 
transparent. Itis a cleare hart, you may 
see through it. It hath noe close corners, 
noe darkenes, noe unbutifull spott in it. I 
will therefore presume the more boldly to 
deliver it; with this assurance, that Time, 
Place, Persons, and all other circumstances, 
doe concurre altogether in biddinge her 
wellcome.” 


The third entertainment is, 

“ The humble Petition of a guiltlesse Lady, 
delivered in writing vpon Munday Morninge, 
when the ¢ of rainbowes was presented to the 
Q. by the La. WatstncuaM. 

Beauties rose, and vertues booke, 

Angells minde, and Angells looke, 

To all Saints and Angells deare, 

Clearest Maiestie on earth, 

Heauen did smile at your faire birth, 

And since your daies have been most cleare. 

Only poore St. Swythen§ now 

Doth heare you blame his cloudy brow: 

But that poore St. deuoutly sweares, 

It is but a tradition vaine 

That his much weeping causeth raine 
For Sts in heauen shedd no teares: 

But this he saith, that to his feast 

Commeth Iris, an vnbidden guest, 

In her moist roabe of collers gay ; 

And she cometh, she ever staies, 

For the space of fortie daies, 

And more or lesse raines euery day. 


But the good St, when once he knqw, 
This raine was like to fall on you, 
If Sts.could weepe, he had wept as much - 
As when he did the Lady leade 
That did on burning iron tread, 
To Ladies his respect. is such, 
He gently first bids Iris goe 
Unto the Antipodes below, 
But shee for that more sullen grew. 
Wher he saw that, with angry looke, 
From her her rayneie roabes he tooke, 
Which heere he doth present to you. 
It is fitt it should with you remaine, 
For you know better how to raine. 
Yet if it raine still as before, 
St. Swythen praies that you would quesse, 
That Iris doth more roabes possesse, 
And that you should blame him no more.” 


At her Majesty’s departure, Pract, (i. e. 
Harefield Prace!) in the garb of a “ poore 


* «¢A Diamond,’ Original MS.’ 

+ Some word wanting, probably ‘robe.’ 
See the two last lines of the 5th stanza. R.C.” 

t “‘ Queen Elizabeth, ‘ Beauty’s Rose,’ &c. 
had now attained the blooming age of sixty- 
nine! She danced, however, in 1602. See 
324.” 

§ “ AHuding to an ancient prejudice, still 
entertained by the common people, that a rainy 
St. Swithin’s day (the 15th of July) will be fol- 
lowed by forty days of the same weather, This 
is a confirmation, if any were wanting, of the 
date-of the Visit. R.C.” 








Wydowe,” laments the circumstance in a 
characteristic address. To this is added, a 
Poem, intitled “The Complaint of V Satyres 
against the Nymphes,” but we do not. see 
that it is.connected with the pageant. 


This ingenious defence of the persons and 
talents of Satyres is followed by the appen- 
dix No. 1, extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
letters, which contain many incidental notices 
of considerable interest, though ill adapted for 
separation from the text into our Review. 
For instance, we hear that the Queen went 
from Reading to Causharii, where “ Mr. 
Comptroller made great chear, and enter- 
tained her with many devises, of singing, 
dancing, and playing wenches, and such 
like.” That “she made a step to Mr. 
Attorney’s,* at Stoke, where she was most 
sumptuously entertained, and presented 
with jewels, and other gifts, to the amount 
of a thousand or twelve hundred pounds. 


“ April 26th, 1602. Your French Galants 
were gone before I came to town. They 
have somewhat mended the matter, and 
redeemed the rascal report, that Biron and 
his train left béhind them. For I hear their 
carriage well commended, especially the 
Duke of Nevers, saving that the Queen's 
Musicians and other inferior officers com- 
plain, that he was ‘very dry-handed: ‘The 
Queen graced him very much, and did him 
the favour to dance with him. We hear he 
is gone into Holland, and so to the Duke ot 
Cleve his kinsman. 

“ May 8th. On May-day the Queen 
went a-maying,t+ to Sir Richard Buckley’s, at 
Lewisham, some three or four miles off 
Greenwich.” ° ° - * 

“ June 27th. The Council have lately 
spied a great inconvenience, of the increase 
of housing within and without London, by 
building over stables, in gardens, and other 
odd corners; whereupon they have taken 
order to have them pulled down; and this 
week they have begun almost in every pa- 
rish to light on the unluckiest, here and 
there one, which, God knows, is far from 
removing the mischief.” + ° ° 


“ Nov. 19th. The Queen came to White- 
hall on Monday by water; and the Lord 
Mayor, with his troops of 500 velvet coats, 
and chains of gold, was already mounted, 
and marching to meet her at Charing Cross. 
The sudden alteration grew upon an inkling 
or suspicion of some. dangerous attempt. 
Her Day} passed with the ordinary solem- 
nity of preaching, singing, shooting, ring- 


* “ Sir Edward Coke, some time Recorder 
ef London, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, and 
whom Fuller quaintly styles ‘ our English Tre- 
bonianus, so famous for his Comments on our 
Common Law.’ At the christening of one of 
his children, in 1600, the Queen presented to 
him a gilt bow] and cover, weighing 43} ounces. 
His residence was at Stoke Pogeis, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he died, Sept, 3rd, 1634. 
His last words were, ‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done.’— He was buried at Tittleshall, 
where a sumptuous altar-tomb records his ac- 
quirements, heroism, and virtues,’’ 

+ “ This appears to have been the Queen’s 
occasional amusement on May-day.”’ 

t “November 17th, the day of her Acces- 
sion to the Throne.” 
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ng, and running. The Bishop of Lime- 
rick, Dr. Thornborough, made a dull Ser- 
mon at Paul’s Cross. 

“ At the Tilt, there were many young 
runners, as you may perceive by the paper 
of their names. Your Fool Garret made as 
fair a shew as the fairest of them, and was 
as well disguised, marry not altogether so 
-well mounted ; for his horse was no bigger 
than a good ban-dog ; but he delivered his 
seatcheon with his imprese himself, and had 
good audience of her Majesty, and made 
her very merry.” 

In December, her Majesty visited Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, and the onerous 
charge of such royal condescensions is dis- 
tinctly enough marked in ‘the terms used by 
the writer on this occasion. He says, “The 
Lord Admiral's feasting the Queen had 
nothing extraordinary; neither were his 
presents so precious as was expected, being 
only a suit of apparel; whereas it was 
thought he would have bestowed his rich 
hangings of all the fights with the Spanish 
Armada in eighty-eight*. These feastings 
have had their effect, to stay the Court here 
this Christmas, though most of the Car- 
r.ages were well onward on their way to 
Richmond.” 

We shall close our extraets from Mr. 
Chamberlain with his account of the last 
pageant of all. 

“ March 30th, 1603. I make no ques- 
tion but you have heard of our great loss 
before this came to you; and no doubt: but 
you shall hear her Majesty’s sickness and 
manner of death diversely related ; for even 
here the Papists do tell strange stories, as 
utterly void of truth, as of all civil honesty 
and humanity, I had good means to under- 
stand how the world went, and find her 
disease to be nothing but a settled and un- 
removable melancholy, insomuch that she 
could not be won or persuaded, neither by 
Councils, Divines, Physicians, nor the Wo- 
men about her, once to sup, or touch any 
physic, though ten or twelve Physicians, 
that were continually about her, with all 
manner of asseverations of perfect and 
easy recovery, if she would follow their 
advice ; so that it cannot be said of her, as 
it was of the Emperor Hadrian, Turba Me- 
dicorum occtdit Regem; for they say, she 
died only for lack of physic. 

“Here was some whispering that her 
brain was somewhat distempered ; but there 
was no such matter; only she held an obsti- 
nate silence for the most part, because she 
had a persuasion, that if she once lay down 
she should never rise; could not be got to 


go to bed in a whole week, till three days |. 


before her death; so that, after three weeks 
languishing, she departed, being the 24th of 
this present, being on Lady’s Eve, between 
two and three in the morning, as she was 
born on our Lady’s Eve, in September. 
And as one Lee was Mayor of London 





* “ These seem to be the hangings, of which 
part is now in the House of Lords. More 
were preserved in the Royal Wardrobe when 
Pine engraved the others, in 1739. They 
were designed by Henry Cornelius Vroom, a 
famous Painter of Shipping, at Haerlem, and 
woven by Francis Spiring.”’ ‘ 





when she came to the Crown; so is there 
one Lee Mayor now she left it. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Almoner, and other 
her Chaplains and Divines, had access to 
her ig her sickness divers times, when she 
gave good testimony of her faith by word, 
but specially towards her ends by signs, 
when she was speechless, and would not 
suffer the Archbishop to depart as long as 
she had sense; but held him twice or thrice 
when he was going, and could no longer 
endure, both by reason of his own weakness 
and compassion of hers. 

“She made no will, nor gave any thing 
away; so that they which came after, shall 
find a well-furnished jewell-house, and a 
a rich wardrobe of more than 2,000 gowns, 
with all things’ else answerable. 

“ The Nobility and Council came from 
Richmond that morning; and before ten 
o’clock had proclaimed King James at 
Whitehall, Temple Bar, and so forward 
in Cheapside and other places. The Coun- 
cil went on Saturday to Richmond; and 
that night brought the Corpse with an 
honourable attendance to Whitehall, where 
the Household remains. The body was 
not opened, but wrapt up in sear cloths, 
and other preservatives. 

“ April 12th. The Queen’s Funeral is 
appointed the 28th of this present, with as 
much solemnity as hath been used to any 
former prihce, and that by the King’s own 
direction. It shall be kept at Westminster ; 
and the Lady Arabella is the Chief Mourner, 
accompanied with two Marquesses, sixteen 
Countesses, and thirty Baronesses, with all 
their train ; besides the greatest part of the 
Nobility, all the Council, and Officers of 
of the Household. 

“ Det. 6th, 1608. I come now from 
wren, short Discourse of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Life, written in Latin* by Sir Francis 
‘Bacon.t If you have net seen or heard of 
it, it is worth inquiry; yet methinks he 
does languescere toward the end, and falls 
from his first part; neither do I warrant 
that this Latin will abide test or touch.” 

Though we have only gone over about 
one third of the volume before us, our se- 
lections have been so copious that we must 
refer all the rest to the original, which we 
again recommend to the attention of the 
public, as rendered valuable by antiquarian 
and historical facts, and pleasant by miscel- 
laneous intelligence. 





Conclusion of the Recluse. 

“ Cnartes VII. reigned in France, and 
peace Was at length restored to his unfortu- 
nate kingdom, which had long been a prey 
to the ravages of war. The Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XI. eager to gain possession of 
the throne, for the second time conspired 
against his parent. His plot was, however, 


* “ Harl. MSS. 6353; and styled, ‘ In Me- 
moriam Elimbethe Angliz Regine.’ ”’ 

+ “Sir Francis Bacon entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at Twickenham Park, when he pre- 
sented her with a Sonnet in honour of the Earl 
of Essex. -Lyson’s Environs, vol. TY. p. 565, 
from the information of the Earl of Orford.” 
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speedily detected, and Louis fted to the 
court of my father Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

“ Philip, who hated Charles VIT., re- 
ceived the fugitive with all the honours due 
to the heir prestimptive to the crown of 
France. I was then in the dawn of life. 
The artful and treacherous French Prince 
bore on his countenance the impress of vir- 
tue and sincerity. In my eyes he stood ae- 
quitted of all the crimes laid to his charge. 
I regarded Charles VII. as an unnatural 
monster, and the Dauphin as the noble 
victim of persecution. 

“ Of all the noblemen of the court of 
Burgundy I was most attached to the Count 
de Saint-Maur. He had guided my first 
steps in the field of glory, and was the com- 
panion of all my pleasures. A profound 
observer of human nature, he had pene- 
trated the character of the Dauphin, and 
warned me of his perfidy; but I was of- 
fended at his suspicions. He lost my con- 
fidence, and, to the treacherous and disloyal 
Prince, I sacrificed the sincere and devoted 
friend. 

“ About this period Baron de Herstall 
presented, at the court of Philip, his daugh- 
ter Irena, the sole heiress of her relative 
the rich Duchess d’Aroville. Irena, the 
most brilliant beauty of the court of Bur- 
gundy, immediately became the object of 
universal homage. I shared the general 
enthusiasm; for I had not yet seen Elodie. 
Irena appeared to me a paragon of perfec- 
tion, pak I mistook admiration for love. 

“ Charles. VII. died, and Louis being 
called to the-throne, I left Irena, and pro- 
ceeded to France in the suite of the new 
sovereign. Louis loaded me with magni- 
ficent presents; but they were the gifts of a 
sovereign to-his vassal. In vain I sought 
for the friend, I found only the monarch. 
‘Count de Charolais,’ said he, ‘ one day, 
‘ presenting me with a sealed paper, I wish 
‘ to intrust to you the government of Nor- 
‘mandy. Here is your commission. To- 
‘ morrow you must depart for Rouen, where 
‘ I hope you will continue to merit the con- 
‘fidence and bounty of your King.’—He 
left me petrified with amazement and indig- 
nation. In the’ first transport of rage, I 
was about to reject the insulting commission 
with disdain ; but the Count de Saint-Maur, 
who had accompanied me to Paris, succeed- 
ed in changing ~ determination. Through 
his interposition I was prevailed on to quit 
Paris, and accept the command of Nor- 
mandy. 

“ Louis had already given me proofs of 
his indifference; it was not long ere he 
evinced his hatred. Some years previous to 
the death of Charles VII., I had known the 
Duke of Brittany. A youthful rivalry had 
armed us against each other. { had defeat- 
ed the Duke in single combat, and Louis 
was aware of our mutual enmity. No 
sooner was I installed in my post at Nor- 
mandy, than the King of France resolved to 
send thither a lieutenant, charged with ex- 
traordinary powers, rendering null those of 
the governor; and this lieutenant was no 
other than the Duke of Brittany. 

’ “ At this new affront my rage knew no 























bounds; the Count de Saint-Maur a second 
time appeased me. But while he con- 
peste the just indignation of a virtuous 
mind, he unconsciously taught me the art of 
dissimulation. He stifled those seeds of 
enthusiasm and loyalty, which, had they 
been freely developed, might have produced 
glorious fruits ; and the voice of prudence 
impelled me on to the commission of crime. 

“ Surrounded by the vile agents, of the 
Duke of Brittany, the poignatd of the ds- 
sassin daily threatened my life, and ere 
long, the poisoned cup had nearly termi- 
nated my existence. My youth and strength, 
however, triumphed even over the effects of 
powerful poison; and no human power 
could now repress my fury. I proclaimed 
Louis XI. a felon, a traitor, and a murderer. 
I denounced him to the horror of earth and 
the vengeance of Heaven; and disdain- 
fully resigning his detested commission, I 
flew to arm Burgundy against France. 

“ Summoned by my cry of war and venge- 
ance, the most illustrious chiefs of the French 
kingdom rose against Louis XT. At the 
head ‘of a victorious army I marched to the 
combat. The troops of Louis speedily re- 
treated before the standard of Burgundy. 
On all sides vietory crowned. my footsteps. 
Overthrowing every obstacle, I soon reached 
the gates of Paris, and astonished’ Europe 
already conferred on the Count de Charo- 
lais the sirname of Charles the Bold. 

‘“T besieged Paris. Louis retired from 
his capital; but, sectetly addressed to mea 
letter, calling to mind our former friendship. 
He implored an interview, and, relying on 
my loyalty, declared his determination to 
proceed unguarded to my camp. 

“ My force was stationed at Bercy; the 
remains of the royal army were drawn up 
on the opposite bank of the Seine. In a 
small boat the French monarch crossed the 
river, and landed alore among his enemies. 
This proof of his confidence amazed and 
delighted me. I. once more beheld’ the 
Dauphin whom I had so devotedly loved. 
He was no longer Louis XI., but the dear 
companion of my. youth. I flew to meet 
him, and received him’with a warm em- 
brace. The King, availing himself of this 
generous enthusiasm, obtained peace on 
easy terms; the treaty of Conflans was 
signed, and, triumphantly escorted by Louis 
as far as Villiers-le-Bel, I resumed the road. 
to Burgundy. 

_“ It was not long ere Louis XI. openly 
violated the treaty of Conflans. Having 
planted the seeds of discord among the rival 
sovereigns, he no longer feared a confedera- 
tion, and openly manifested “his want_ of 
faith. The states of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy were filled with the emissaries of the 
King of France. The city of Dinan rose 
in open rebellion, and my father placed a 
force under my command to besiege the 
fortress. Such was the result of the treaty 
of Conflans! Such the price of my loyalty 
and the reward of a magnanimous action ! 

_“ The city of Dinan resisted for some 
time, and at length a. general assault was 
determined on. Then, but, too late, the 
inhabitants of Dinan saw the abyss which 
their own madness had prepared for them. 
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They surrendered at discretion, and I took 
possession of the fortress. I awaited the 
decision of my father; Philip decreed the 
ruin of the insurgent city, and pronounced 
sentence of death on the inhabitants. 

“ Here commenced the horrors and cruel- 
ties of my life. I obeyed the orders of my 
father. Except the old men, women and 
children, whom I banished from the town, 
all the inhabitants of Dinan were put to 
the sword. Bound two by two, eight hun- 
dred of the principal rebels were drowned 
in the Meuse, and the city, after being pil- 
laged, was destroyed by fire. Philip died 
shortly after this fatal siege, and my acces- 
sion to the throne of Burgundy was marked 
by an odious murder. O Elodie! my pen 
refuses to continue this horrible narrative ; 
but none of my crimes must be concealed 
from you. 

“T repaired to Dijon, where Louis had 
once more succeeded in stirring up dis- 
content. Forced to levy new imposts and 
to assemble new troops, I was about to 
commence another war, when symptoms of 
insurrection were manifested in my capital, 
and evenin my army. The Count de Saint- 
Maur, the chief of my forces, who was no 
less adored by the military than by the 
people, blamed my resolutions, and opposed 
my plan of again commencing war. Yet 
the enemy who attacked me had violated his 
treaties, and betrayed his most solemn oath. 
Sensible of the-wrongs I had experienced, 
I turned an angry ear to the counsels of 
Saint-Maur. The count immediately tén- 
dered his resignation—* How!’ I exclaim- 
ed, on seeing him depart, ‘ Saint-Maur al 
fessed to be my friend, and he abandons 
me in the hour of danger !"—A sudden cla- 
mour without the walls of the palace, an- 
nounced some popular commotion; my 
guards opposed the rebels. Among the 
vociferations of the assailants, f heard the 
cry of ‘ Death to the Tyrant! Live Saint- 
Maur” Accustomed to the treacheries of 
friendship, I doubted not that the count 
was another Louis. Followed by a few 
knights I rushed out to join my defenders. 
In the hall of the palace, I met Saint-Maur, 
and, pointing ‘to him, exclaimed to my fol- 
lowers, ‘ There is the chief of the rebels!’ 
—Saint-Maur was instantly surrounded by 
my barbarous satellites, and received a 
deadly wound !—Elodie! your noble father 
fell lifeless at my feet! but I call Heaven to 
witness that my hand was not stained with 
his blood. 

“ Tranquillity was at length restored in 
my capital. My people every where re- 
ceived me with enthusiasm. A brilliant 
court was assembled around me. I again 
beheld Irena, and the: beautiful heiress of 
Aroville resumed her ascendancy over my 
heart. I surrounded the daughter of Her- 
stall with all the seductions of glory and 
love. I promised to lead her to the altar as 
soon as political affairs would permit me. 
I vowed eternal constancy ; Irena believed 
me, and, leaving the protection of her father, 
fled to one of my chateaux in a remote 
part of Burgundy. 

“ Every day brought to light some new 
perfidy of Louis, At length he presumed 





formally to annul the treaty of Conflans, 
under pretence that it had been forced upon 
him by violence and rebellion. Edward, 
King of England, proposed to unite his 
forces to mine, and to oppose the perjured 
monarch, while at the same time he offered 
me the hand of his sister, Margaret of 
York. Love forbade this brilliant union; 
but the interests of my people strongly 
called for it. Unable to resist the impera- 
tive appeals of poliey and ambition, Irena 
was sacrificed, and I received the hand 
of the English princess. In spite of my 
precautions, Irena discovered my perfidy. 
She immediately fled from her retreat; all 
my inquiries were fruitless, and her fate re- 
mained a mystery. 

“‘T now declared open war against Louis, 
entered the frontiers of his kingdom, and 
commenced hostilities. Incredible as it 
may appear, the French King, apprehensive 
of the issue of the contest, a second time 
addressed a conciliatory letter to his former 
friend. He again demanded a private in- 
terview, and Charles had the weakness to 
grant his request. Louis XI., as’ before, 
repaired to my camp unarmed and unde- 
fended; already his irresistible art had in 
some measure justified his treachery, when 
a courier brought me the intelligence that 
Liege was in a state of insurrection; and I 
now learned that on the very day when 
Louis had written to me to implore an in- 
terview, he had sent off dn urgent dispatch 
inciting Liege to rise in arms against me. 

“ My rage knew no bounds. Louis was 
in my power; and I overwhelmed him with 
execrations. In vain he protested his inno~ 
cence ; in vain he swore that, far from having 
stirred up rebellion in Liege, he was ready 
himself to march thither to quell the in- 
surgents. I ordered the monarch to prison, 
and abandoned him to his remorse. It 
would now have been an easy task to have 
rendered myself master of the states of my 
captive. The perfidy of Louis XI. would 
have justified his punishment. France 


would have admired the enterprising con-- 


queror, and the stains of treason and usur- 
pation would have been effaced by the 
laurels of victory. 

* But I still possessed sufficient vigour to 
eontend against the powers’ of iniquity. I 
resisted the temptation, and repairing to the 
apartment of my prisoner, ‘ If your pro- 
testations of innocence be sincere,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘swear that you aré instantly 
ready to follow me to quell the rebellion of 
Liege !—Louis XI. solemnly pronounced 
the oath I required. Peace was sworn on 
the Cross of Charlemagne. The king of 
France, like a humble vassal, marched to 
battle under my standard, and my army 
was speedily triumphant before the walls. of 
Liege. 

“ About this period, I remarked, among 
the heroes of Burgundy, the young Coupt 
de Norindall. Egbert appeared worthy to 
become my companion in arms. I loaded 
him with honours; Egbert perceived, that I 
loved him, and his attachment to his: prince 
amounted to adoration. 

“On the banks of the Meuse, not far 
from the beleagured city, followed by 
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Egbert and a few knights, 

ing crossing a thick forest. Having missed 
my way, I directed my course towards’ a 
light which glimmered in the window of an 
old mansion. I requested a night's lodging 
for myself and my followers. .The owner 
of the mansion, I was informed, was absent, 
but the servants received us with the utmost 
readiness. I was shown into a spacious 
apartment, where, overcome with fatigue, I 
threw myself on a bed, and fell into a pro- 
found sleep. A sudden noise, however, 
soon aroused me. By the dim light of a 
Tamp, almost extinguished, I observed 
something moving behind the gloomy 
tapestry of the apartment. In a moment I 
beheld issuing from the tapestry, a female 
figure, arrayed in white, veiled from head 
to foot, and holding a lamp in her hand. 
Advancing towards me, she threw aside her 
veil, and raising the lam to her face, which 
presented the disfigured remains of exqui- 
site beauty, ‘ Recognize, if you can, said 
she, the young and beauteous heiress of 
Aroville !’—* Irena!’ I exclaimed, sudden! 
starting from my couch.—‘ Follow me!’ 
she said, and leading me through a secret 
passage, she speedily entered a vast circular 
chamber, hung with black, and lighted with 
faneral tapers, The daughter of Herstall 
advanced towards a coffin, which stood in 
the centre of the apartment, surmounted by 
a canopy of black. She gently raiséd the 
coffin-lid; I approached, and with ‘horror 
beheld the dead body of an infant. ‘ He 
sleeps!’ said’ Irena, in a bewildered tone, 
* young and noble son of Burgundy. Peace 
be with his innocent spirit !’—She gazed 
steadfastly on me for some moments; and 
then, with a convulsive laugh, closed the 
coffin, extinguished the tapers, and disap- 
peared, I uttered acry of horror, called 
on Irena, and, after having groped my way 
through several obscure galleries, I fell 
senseless.on the ground. 

“On recovering, I found myself sur- 
rounded by Egbert and my knights, whom 
my cries had drawn tothe spot. Fortunately 
none of my followers had discovered the 
funeral rotunda, and the event remained a 
profound secret to all but myself, 

“ T now ordered a general assault on the 
fortifications pf Liege. I was myself one 
of the first to enter the breach, and, frantic 
with rage and despair, I dealt desolation on 
every side. It was reserved ‘for the 
barbarous Charles of Burgundy to present 
to the world the horrible spectacle of the 
Massacre of an immensé population, who 
had fled to the churches, and were on their 
knees imploring the mercy of.the conqueror. 

“Louis XI, now claimed his liberty, 
which I immediateiy granted, and he re- 
turned to his capital. But, Oh! masterpiece 
of treachery ! the King of France, whom I 
had so eften pardoned, convoked an 
assembly of notables, befote whom he 
summoned me to appear, as a traitor and a 
felon. Then by a decree of the court of 
Peers, he declared me to be convicted of 
the crime of High Treason! 

.“Lonce more collected my forces, and 
obtained another signal victory over Louis. 
My tepritotjes were at this time considerably 
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ugmented. ‘I was one of the most power- | 
ful princes of the Continent. “Flanders and. 
Holland were.in my possession, and I now | 
east an envious eye on Lorraine. René had 
already threatened my frontiers. I attacked ' 
his force, besieged Nanci, and entered the. 
city in triumph. ‘ ste 

“ Overwhelmed with the favours of 
victory, I thought myself invincible: I re- 
solved to make myself master of a portion 
of Switzerland. Informed of my project, 
the Swiss Cantons prepared for a vigorous 
defence. I, however, advanced with blind 
confidence. The mountaineers assembled 
on these inaccessible peaks, hurled down 
hugh fragments of rock upon their enemies. 
My troops in vain attempted to pass the 
defile; the foremost ranks were thrown 
into confusion, ‘and a general: rout was the 
consequence. Once more I rallied my 
forces. In a fit of desperation, disdainfully 
rejecting the advice of my friends, in spite 
of the advantageous position of the Swiss 
troops, and the immense superiority of their 
numbers, I resolved on risking an engage- 
ment, ‘The remains of my army perished 
on the banks of Lake Morat. ere, with 
the bones of my unfortunate countrymen, a 
terrific monument has been raised, which 
will attest to future ages my madness and 
my crimes. 

“ Aided by the king of France, the duke 
of Lorraine had retaken Nanci. Egbert and 
a few followers still ‘remained faithful to 
me. It was still in my power to levy a 
few battalions. Amidst the rigours of a 
piercing winter, I marched to the capital of 
Lorraine. With a slender force, almost ex- 
hausted, by fatigue ‘and privation, I gave 
battle to René, before the walls of Nanci. 
The issue of the battle was not long doubt- 
ful. But few of the troops of Burgund 
survived the.assault; and Charles the Bold, 
desperately wounded, was thrown into a 
neighbouring pond. 

“ Meanwhile the report of my death was 
every where spread and believed. But I 
still survived ; one of my own pages pte- 
served my life. Wishing to save my remains 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
he dragged me to a hut in a neighbouring 
forest; after a few hours I opened my eyes, 
like a man roused: from a long lethargy. I 
gazed steadfastly on my liberator, who stood 
at the head of my bed anxiously watchin 
my return to life. By degrees, { ineor 
my recollection, and listened, -without emo- 
tion, to the recital of my late defeat; then 
seizing the hand of my faithful page, 
* Swear,’ I said, ‘ to execute faithfully ‘the 
order which I'am now about to give you? 
~——He solemnly promised to do as I should 
require, and I thus continued :—* René, you 
say, believes that I no longer live. . I wish 
henceforth to be dead to the world, ‘My 
resolution is fixed. Return immediately to 
the field of battle. Select from among ‘the 
dead boa sal Burgundy, a soldier. whose 
form and stature resembles mine; clothe him 
in my habiliments; disfigure his features; 
cover him with wounds; drag him to the 
pond whence you have just rescued me ; and 
then, to gertify my death, deliver up my re- 
nidins to the cénqueror.” The page faj 
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the Bold, an 
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«S$ ily cu’ my wounds, I repair- 
ed Lake Mont where I saw the ak 
taineers engaged in constructing thé famous 
bone-house. I turned away with horror. 
The Wild Mountain appeared re me. 
Ancient traditions rendered it an ‘object of 
terror to the vulgar! This seemed a suitable 
retreat for the man who wished to shun 
mankind. On this -mountain‘an old hermit 
had built @ hut; I took possession of the 
forsaken dwelling, and,’ with the view of 
preventing all human approach to the hermi- 
tage, I contrived,’ by certain stratagems, to 
confirm more strongly than ever the super- 
stitions which the peasatitry attached to the 
Wild Mountain, pei 

“‘ T was possessed of some riches, which 
I diffused among the post inhabitants of the 
country. All blessed the Recluse,’ while 
the Recluse vented imprecations on himself; 
the consoler of Underlach possessed an in- 
consolable heart ; and my return to’ virtue 
was too late to be a return to happinéss.— 
In every hamlet T visited, in every cottage 
I entered, I heard the name of Elodie pro- 
nounced with gratitude and admiration. I 
secretly traced your steps; I saw you—and 
love, like another thunder-bolt of Heaven, 
added a new torture to the accumulated 
miseries of my life! 

“ After our interview in the gallery of 
the chapel, fearing lest my impure. breath 
should pollute the abode of Elodie, I cau- 
tiously avoided . the mpnaatery, which was 
soon ‘visited by the Count de Norindall. 
was thé page 


T was no longer numbered 


Among his follo to whom 


y | I owed my life; Ke repaired to my remeel, 


and informéd me of the union 
between E and the Princess of Lor- 
raine.. T also learned, from the same source, 
Egbert’s proposal to you, and your refusal ; 
his departure, and his plan for carrying 
you ‘off.—Elodie! what must have been 
yeur surprise, when, at the bridge of the 
torrent, the Count de Norindall recognized 
Charles the Bold, and taking him for a 
hantom, fell on his knées before his brother 
in arms! Ah! our interview at the Wild 
Mountain will never be effaced from my 
memory! I confessed to him my passion 
for the orphan of the Monastery—and_ I 


most cruel sacrifice. —- The ee 
Egbert threw himself at my feet—* Charles,” 
he exelaimed, ‘ I swear never to bettay 
our secrets ; I for ever renounce Elodi¢.— 
‘0 you I sacrifice my lové—my happiness.’ 
Faithful to his oath, the Count de No- 
rindall immediately quitted Switzerland. 
One day, as I was seated in my hermitage, 
wrapt in heap A tetiae: ee 4 door suddenly 
opened, and I beheld—Herstall, I fose to 
toe be tassios Chatter hs 
ss . 


d implored his. 

ation — ¢ Ssassin ‘ 
Ae Sebldina’, "# wardetsr of sim 
hope ndt for my forgiveness? “Momeert 








the unknown si sidier who represented Charles’ 





had the courage to require him to make the 
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is thy relentless heart ‘not yet satiated with 


horrors ?—Would you seduce my Elodie? 
—Wretch! know that between her and 
thee lies the cold tomb of Irena---the bleed- 
ing corse of Saint-Maur!"-~He fled, and 
left me petrified with horror. | The last 
words of the yenerable old man resounded 
in my ear like the condemnation of aveng- 
ing Heaven. 

“Tn this dreadful situation I remained 
for a whole week, at the expiration of which 
I learned the death of Herstall. I trembled 
lest Elodie should regard ‘me as the mur- 
derer of her adopted father. I repaired to 
the park of the monastery.—Singular des- 
tiny! Atthe tomb of the old man, who 
had loaded me with imprecations, the first 
ray of hope beamed on me, and I found that 


’ Twas beloved. 


“Being informed of the intrigues and 
conspiraciés of Palzo, through the medium 
of Egbert, I communicated the intelligence 
to the court of Lorraine. On the very day 
of your departure for Nanci, in company 
with the Countess, I discovered the plot 
formed by the rebels for delivering their 
captive chief. During the combat which 
ensued’ at the foot of the Terrible Peak, the 
appearance of the Bleeding Phantom dif- 
fused terror ‘among the credulous moun- 
taineers. Clothed in a mantle of scarlet, 
my presence put to flight, the insurgent 
troops; I slew the perfidious Palzo, and 
rescued Elodie. 

“TJ here close my dreadful confessions. 
Have I yet drained the cup of misfortune? 
Daughter of Saint-Maur, T await my doom. 
Whatever it be, pronounce it fearlessly. If 
Charles be condemned you shall never see 
him more; if he be absolved—-Oh, Elodie! 
dare Lindulge the thought—can I presume 
to dream of happmess?—I may, perhaps, 
hope for the pardon of Heaven! but, dare 
T expect a reward ?” 

odie had finished reading the manus- 
cript. In spite of his errors, how magna- 
nimous appeared to her that hero before 
whom the world once trembled !—that hero 
who had now renounced ‘the world! How 
odious had been his crimes! but how 
deep was his’ repentance !—The victorious 
Charles, invested with the purple, was only 
a fortunate prince ; but Charles, on the de- 
sert mountain, voluntarily stripped of his 
glories, and supporting life in the lowest 
d of humility, seemed to her superior 
a 
: r of Heaven was appeased ; 
d Elodie be an inflexible judge"_-No. 
her resolution was fixed. With a firm hand, 
as if fulfilling a sacred duty, she traced a 
few lines, and deposited them in the hollow 
trunk of the old willow tree. She counted 
the moments swith impatience. Proud of 
having become'the sole consolation of the 
famed Prince of Burgundy, for whose am- 
bition the conquered universe would once 
ve been insufficient, she enjoyed in anti- 
oes the transports which her’ letter 
could not fail to produce. At length the 
Recluse appeared.—Elodie confessed the 
sentiments of her heart, and the happy 
Duke of Burgundy could scarce give credit 
to the excess of his felicity. 
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All the plans of Charles were approved 
by Elodie. It was determined “that the 
Duke ‘of Burgundy should stil! remain con- 
cealed from the world; but ‘his solitary 
abode would henceforth be blessed by the 
presence of his beloved Elodie. The 
daughter of Saint-Maur hastened in search 
of Anselmo. The old man received her 
with tears of joy. She related to him the 
history of her deliverance. Except the 
name and the secrets of the Recluse, Elodie 
concealed nothing from ‘her venerable friend. 

At every word utttered by Elodie the 
surprise of Anselmoincreased. ‘The energy 
and enthusiasm of‘ her manner convinced 
him that the exile of the mountain was, in- 
deed, a man of illustridus birth; and he 
promised, on the following day, ‘secretly to 
join the hands of the Recluse and his bride. 

The wounds of Egbert were already 
healed. Charles had once more. seen his 
brother in arms, and informed him of his 
happiness. Of what sacrifice was not the 
generous Count de Norindall capable !--- 
He promised to accompany to the altar the 
man who was for ever to separate him from 
Elodie! 

The wax tapers in the chapel were 
lighted, and incense was burning in vases 
of gold. ' Elodie and Charles knelt at the 
foot of the altar. Egbert, pale and‘dejected, 
stood near them. Anselmo, with a severe 
and penetrating glance, fixed his eye first on 
Charles with suspicion, and then on Elodie 
with pity. The ceremony commenced. 
The pastor of Underlach advanced towards 
the lovers, and in a solemn tone inquired of 
the mysterious bridegroom what name and 
titles he bore among men. ‘The Reeluse 
trembled, as if dreading to reply, and at 
length, with a faultering voice, Pronounced 
the words-— Charles of Burgunily.” 

Anselmo shrunk with horrér from the 
altar. His knees trembled beneath him, 
and covering his face with his hands, he 
stood for a few moments in awful siJence. 
Then, as if suddenly inspired, he raised 
his claspéd hands, and with eyes flashing 
fire, “ Charles of Burgundy !” be exclaimed 
---“ scourge of mankind! what power has 
raised thee from the tomb !--Marderer of 
Saint-Maur! wouldst thou presume, at the 
altar of the Almighty, to offer thy blood- 
stained hand to the daughter of thy victim ? 
-—Fly, monster! and no longer prophane 
this sacred temple with thy odious presence! 
In the name of Heaven, I here raise my 
‘voice to pronounce an anathema on the san- 
guinary, the sacrilegious, the impious 
Charles!” 

At that moment the sky became overcast, 
the earth shook. The violence of the wind 
shivered the old windows of the chapel; 
the tapers were extinguished, and the bell 
of the convent’ steeple, agitated by the 
storm, sounded an awful peal. Elodie re- 
cognized the fatal tolling that had succeeded 
her first vow of love in the vault of the 
chapel,—‘ There is the nuptial benedic- 
tion!” shé exclaimed, and immediately fell 
‘senseless. on the steps of the altar. The 
wretched Duke of Burgundy seemed seized 
with the shivering of death. His eye was 





tized, his limbs became stiff, and for some 





minutes he was deprived of sense and 
thought. 3 

On Neoar he found himself supported 
by the Count de Norindall. He turned to 
look for Elodie; but’ Anselmo had con- 
veyed her to the abbey, and the chapel was 
now deserted. Egbert conveyed the prince 
to his solitary abode on the Wild Mote 
tain, where he administered to hii the 
consolations of ho The Duke of Bur- 
gundy recovered his reason; but the most 
mournful dejection was imprinted on his 
features. During his life, Charles had ex- 
hausted all the complaints of sorrow, all 
the ragjng of despair, and his calmness now 
exhibited the last degree of suffering. 

Two days elapsed, and the Count de 
Norindall had heard no news from the 
abbey. At length he thoaght he heard a 
footstep on the path leading to the hermit- 
age. He hastily descended the mountain ; 
vain expectation !—Egbert returned: in de- 
spair to the hut—but the prince had _disap- 
peared ! 

The Duke of Burgundy was already be- 
yond the torrent. He ‘crossed the valley, 
and entered the garden of the abbey, 
Through the subterraneous passage, which 
had formerly conducted him to the presence 
of Elodie, Charles again. introduced bimself 
into the chapel. Heavens! what a spec- 
tacle did he behold!—The chapel was il- 
luminated as on a festival day, and white 
draperies decorated its ancient walls. Near 
the altar was a magnificent funeral bed, 
surmounted by a canopy of dazzling white. 
Wreaths of flowers drooped in festoons 
round the catafalque. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy advanced towards the throne of 
death, and beheld, on the silent couch, the 
maid’ of Underlach stretched in the slee 
of eternity. Tle drew aside the veil whic 
covered the featurcs of Elodie. How beau- 
tiful she looked !—Crowned with a wreath 
of white roses, she seemed to smile at death. 
White as transparent alabaster, her eyelids 
appeared to be closed in gentle’ slumber ; 
her delicate hand held- a bouquet of lilies, 
which she pressed to her, bosom. For a 
few moments Charles gazed with wild rap- 
ture on the lifeless image. He then gently 
raised in his arms the remains of his be- 
loved Elodie, as if fearful of disturbing her 
slumber, and bore her from the chapel, like 
Alcides conveying Alceste from the shades, 
armel. « 

He repaired to the Wild Mountain. In 
the rock, near the hermitage, there was a 
hollow closed by a huge stone. Charles 


| had not hitherto known for what this mys- 


terious cavity was destined ; it was now ta 
become the grave of beauty and innocence. 

The Duke of Burgundy knelt beside the 
cold remains of his bride, and seizing a 
pm of her long, fair hair, “ Elodie!” he 
exclaimed, “ grant me this—it will be the 
first and the last gift of love.”--He placed 
the ringlet next his heart, and, removing the 
phon, debonttel! the corse in the sepulchre 
of nature. As he finally closed the tomb, 
# big ?” he are « sunelie | crea- 
tion of Heaven !—Repose in the 
grave of love. Adieu! for ever—Elodie!” 





' His voice faultered, His noble brow re+ 
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clined against the rock.—He uttered a dis- 
mal groan.—Heaven, at that moment, cast 
an eye of pity on the wretched Duke of 
Burgundy ;—his sufferings were ended !— 
Charles was no more ! 

Long after the death of Elodie and the 
Recluse, a knight of the court of Lorraine, 
travelling through Switzerland, visited the 
valley of Underlach. He heard of the Man 
of the Wild Mountain, whose name still 
continued unknown, but whose bounties 
remained engraven on all hearts; and the 
peasantry of the surrounding country almost 
worshipped the memory of the Lady of the 
Abbey. 

The traveller was informed that a hermit 
then inhabited the solitary hut of the Re- 
cluse. Anxious, to visit the mysterious re- 
treat, he ascended the Wild Mountain, and 
perceived an anchorite, in the attitude of 
prayers leaning against a fragment. of rock. 
Fearing to disturb his pious devotions, he 
did not venture to approach ; but soon the 
stiff and motionless appearance of the holy 
man roused his curiosity. He advanced 
towards him, and found that the hermit 
had ceased to live! It appeared, however, 
that he had been only a short time dead, as 
the body still retained some degree of 
warmth. 

The knight attentively examined the fea- 
tures of the anchorite; he thought he re- 
cognized them, though disfigured by the 
effects of privation and sorrow. He raised 
the black mantle of the hermit; in his bo- 
som was a ringlet of fair hair bathed in 
tears; but a well-known decoration, sus- 
pended from his neck, instantly banished 
every doubt. The warrior uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise—“ Oh! my first com- 

anion in. arms!” he exclaimed; “ Oh, my 
eloved chief !—is it thus we meet ?”-— 

The knight had recognized Count Egbert 
de Norindall. 


fs ________________ 
Original Wopages. 











CHAP. IX. 


Coasting Trade to Sir F. Drake's Harbour. 
—-Return to Trinidad Bay.—Attacked by the 
Indians.—-Return to Columbia. Mission up 
the Country to the Cladsaps Tribe ; its Success. 
---Description of the Country.—The North- 
west Company’s Establishment. 

On the 18th of August, 1817, we com- 
pleted our work here, (Bodago,) weighed 
the anchor, and stood away for the Farelone 
rocks or islands, in the latitude of 37° 40’ 
north, and longitude 122° 20’ west. Next 
day we ran close to the rocks, and I went 
on shore to look for fur-seals. On landing 
we found plenty of hair-seals, but very few 
fur ; we knocked down a few of them, and 
brought them on board, with a number of 
young gulls, which were fat and good, 

Ve then made sail towards a larger group 
of islands, where also we landed, and were 
wwenete to find about thirty Russians and 
Codiacks with their wives. They had a 
flag-staff erected, but showed no colours. 
Their houses were built of stone, and they 
seemed very comfortable; they remain here 





for the purpose of collecting fur-seals and 
drying the flesh of the sea-lion, which is 


quite as good as Spanish jerked beef. In. 


fine weather, a skin-boat comes from Bo- 
dago with a supply of fresh water, there not 
being a drop on the islands, and, in return, 
takes what meat and skins have. been col- 
lected. ‘The people have no means of leav- 
ing the island, having no boat, nor materials 
to build one. Finding we could do nothing 
here, we took on board a good stock of 
seals and gulls’ eggs, also plenty of young 
gulls. We then stood for the harbour of 
Sir Francis Drake, and next day anchored 
in the bay in 5} fathoms, hoisted the boats 
out, and I went with a party on shore to 
look for natives. I returned on board in 
the evening, having seen but few, and those 
very poor This part of the country is de- 
lightfully pleasant, with many small rivers 
running through the valleys. While on 
shore, we killed a number of large snakes 
and adders, and saw many deer and foxes, 
but they were very’shy. We also observed 
the tracks of bears. This bay is very well 
sheltered from all winds. August 10th, 
1817, we ran along shore to the northward ; 
passed many Indian villages, but no na- 
tives came off, I believe for want of canoes, 
there being no wood on this part of the 
coast. On the 20th of August, we again 
stood into the bay of Trinidad, to endeavour 
to recover our anchor, and next morning I 
went with the whale-boat and long-boat 
with purchases to raise it, leaving the cap- 
tain with only six men on board to take 
care of the ship. We started before day- 
light, that the natives should. not take notiee 
of us; it came on so thick a fog, that we 
not only did not succeed in finding the 
buoy, but had much difficulty in regaining 
the vessel. ” About six o’clock in the even- 
ing, however, we got on board, and learnt 
that the Indians had been very troublesome 
during our absence. In consequence of 
their seeing but few men, they had made 
several attempts to board the ship, but 
were as often beat out of the nets. It was 
of no use to point the muskets at them, for 
they were ignorant of their effect, until 
some of the men shot several gulls that 
were flying about the ship. Upon this, they 
began to be less daring, and, as we fired a 
few muskets on approaching, they made 
for the shore as quick as possible. We 
now gave up all hopes of recovering our 
anchor, and at daylight weighed, and made 
sail, thinking it dangerous to remain any 
longer among this savage tribe. We stood 
along shore to the N. E., saw many small 
villages, but the sea was so rough that none 
of the natives came off. Next day we stood 
close under Point St. Geerge to find an- 
chorage, seeing a very large village and 
many natives on the shore. We sounded 
round the bay in from 12 to 20 fathoms, 
over a foul bottom, one and two miles from 
shore, Many canoes came off, and the na- 
tives spneenet quite friendly. We: bought 
several good sea-otter-skins at an axe for 
ea2h skin; many bows, arrows, daggers, 
&c. for small beads. The canoes here are 
similar to those at Port Trinidad. As the 


anchorage was not good, and we had bought 
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all the furs brought off, we stood out to sea; 
the natives kept on board as long as they 
could. We then beat up along shore to 
the northward, trading with the Indians, to 
Point Gregory, in latitude 43°, Here we 
continued our traffic, and on the 2nd of 
September hauled off to the westward, to 
look for a seal island, said to have been 
seen by an American vessel. On the 10th 
of October, after a fruitless search, we ar- 
rived off the Columbia river, sent the furs 
on shore, and set the carpenter to work to 
make. a bowsprit ; we took on board wood 
and water; also, six long 12-pounders, 
with powder and shot, for the Sandwich 
Islands. On the 20th of October, I was sent 
with a party of thirty-three from the fort and 
ship to the Cladsaps’ winter quarters, about 
30 miles distant, to bring back John Car- 
penter, the blacksmith, (one of the men we 
landed here on our first arrival;) he had 
behaved very well for some time, but at 
length got quite unruly, and deserted to 
the Cladsap tribe. Several messengers 
were sent at different times, but to no pur- 
pose, as he was protected by the tribe, 
none of whom had visited the fort since his 
desertion. Mr. Keith, the governor, fear- 
ing that the Indians would make an attempt 
to storm the fort at some time, headed by 
this desperate man, determined to have him 
banished from the river; and I was ac- 
cordingly dispatched with orders to bring 
him dead or alive, together with the chief 
of the village at which I found htm. We 
left the ship at about 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing in the cutter and whale-boat, and pulled 
up Young’s. River to the south point, where 
we landed, and secured the boats in a small 
creek, and left two men to take care of 
them. We travelled through woods, over 
plains, crossed small rivers and creeks, passed 
many Indian habitations, and just at day- 
light arrived at the winter village of the 
Cladsaps, before the Indians were awake. We 
sent one of our guides into the chief's hut to 
see if Carpenter was there, who returned 
in a few minutes, and informed us that 
he was, and asleep; I then placed the men 
round the house to prevent his escape, and 
taking the seeond mate with me, we entered 
the hut, found him in bed, and, after a vio- 
lent struggle, secured him, by lashing 
his hands behind him. By this time the 
Indians were collecting and arming. They 
poured in from all parts, and seemed disposed 
to prevent our taking away our prisoner ; 
and Carpenter’s female coinpanion was very 
active in instigating~them to liberate her 
husband. I drew my party up in a double 
line, and then stepped out and told the 
Indians, that I ald not come to trouble 
them, but merely to take the white man to 
the fort. ‘They answered, that he came to 
‘them for protection, and they would pro- 
tect him. I informed them, if they at- 
tempted to stcp him, what they might ex- 
pect; and ordered the party to march, 
which it did without being molested. 

did aot like to provoke a quarrel with them 
by taking their chief, there being about 150 
men well armed with bows and muskets, 
who might have cut us all off, before we 


could reach our boats. We therefore took 
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“Carpenter, and with him made the best of 
our way, passing over a most beautiful 
country, an extensive plain, with many 
small rivulets. This spot appeared capable 
of the highest cultivation, and was covered 
with berries of different sorts. We saw 
many /horse8 and deer, and also the moun- 
tain sheep. There were many small villages 
scattered ‘about the plain, the natives of 
which treated us very kindly. In the even- 
ing we afrived at the boats, and about 
8 o'clock at the fort, all very much fatigued 
with our journey, the result of which 
gave gteat satisfaction to the governor. 
Carpenter was well secured over the gate 
of the fort; his hand-cuffs were made with 
a nut to screw tight on, and then clinched ; 
his legs were fastened in the same manner, 
and a large hoop made to go tight round his 
body, with a chaig from each side of it, 
which was stretched tight out, and 
locked to the posts of the gate. Here he 
was kept until the Columbia was ready for 
sea. November the 14th we left the river 
for the Sandwich Islands, to sell the vessel; 
and if we did not suceeed -at the Islands, 
we had orders to proceed to Norfolk Sound, 
and dispose of her to the Russians. The 
North-west Company’s Establishment lies 
about seven miles from Point Adam, on the 
south side of the river, above a small bay, 
where ships are in great safety out of the 
strength of the tide. There is a very good 
wharf with a crane for landing or shipping 
goods. The settlement is a square of 
about 200 yards, surrounded by pickets 
about 15. feet high, and protected by two 
bastions, one on the S. W. and the other on 
the N. E. corner. Each of these bastions 
mounts eight guns, four and six pounders ; 
and there are loop-holes for musketry. The 
grand entrance is through a large double 
gate on the north side, above which there 
isa platform for the sentry to walk; on 
this are several swivels mounted. As you 
enter the fort, or square, there is"a two-story 
house, with two long 18-pounders in front 
ofiton the south side; on the east is a 
range of low buildings, where the elerks 
have their apartments ; and in the same row 
stands the grand hall, where the gentlemen 
assemble to dinner, &c. The houses for 
the men are on the same side, and behind 
the two-story or governor’s house; in the 
S. W. corner, is the magazine well secured ; 
along the west side stands a range of stores, 
tailor’s shop, and Indian trading shop; in 
the S. E. corner the blacksmith’s and 
cooper’s shops, and ofthe N. E. corner a 
granary for the corn. In the N. W. corner 
stands a very high flag-staff; erected by the 
crew of the Columbia. The whole of the 
settlers here do not exceed 150 men, most 
of whom keep Indian women, who live 
inside of the fort with them. Nearly all 
the settlers are Canadians. The clerks and 
partners are Scotch. ‘They are constantly 
employed in cutting down the wood, and 
Improving the fort: the men are not 
allowed to till the ground on their own ac- 
count, the Company being fearful they 
would in time become independent, . and 
leave them. The Company’s canoes arrive 


fall ;: they bring the furs that ‘are collected 
at the different posts on the west side ef 
the stoney mountains, and take back stores 
for the posts. The canoes are .manned 
with Euroque Indians and Canadians, 
under the direction of a partner and 
several young clerks. When they arrive 
in the fall, the boatmen. encamp out- 
side the fort; they are each served out with 
a half pint ofrum, and their year’s clothing, 
and orders are issued, that those men who 
do not get drunk, must go to the wood and 
cut timber. The liquor shop is then opened, 
and kept by one of the clerks;: a scene of 
drunkenness and all manner of vice follows. 
A frolick of this kind will cost them a 
year’s pay and upwards; they generally 
agree for two years, at the end of which 
time they find themselves in debt, are 
therefore obliged to agree for two years 
longer, and in this manner are kept in 
the service till they are gray-headed. The 
Company have a train of posts from the 
Columbia river to the Tocky or stoney 
mountains, and from thence to Montreal; 
all the furs that are collected at the west 
side of these mountains are brought to the 
Columbia, and sent from thence to China ; 
and all that are collected on the east side 
are sent to Montreal, and from thence to. 
England. At this settlement they have 
cleared about 200 acres of ground, and 
planted about 20 acres with potatoes for 
the use of the gentlemen, their a being 
to collect furs, and not to cultivate or 
improve the land. They have about twelve 
head of cattle with some pigs and goats, 
imported here from California; their stock 
does not increase, for want of proper care, 
the wolves often carrying off goats and pigs. 
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Original Correspondence. 


DAVID HUME, 

[Eleven original and unpublished letters, 
written by this eminent man, have been very 
kindly put into our hands, with permission to 
insert them in the Literary Gazette. They 
are derived from a quarter which leaves no 
doubt of their authenticity; and we are sure 
that we could hardly offer a more acceptable 
treat to our Readers, or one more congenial to 
the spirit of our publication, than these ex- 
amples of the amiable temper and playful man- 
ners of the illustrious Scottish historian. Five 
of the letters are addressed to the late Mr- 
Baron Mure, and six of them to Dr. Adam 
Smith. We need scarcely say, that our copies 
are verbatim et literatim.] 





Letters of David Hume, the Historian, &c. 


No. I.—Addressed to William’ Mure, . M. P. Lon- 
don. (This leman was afterwards one of the 
Barons of the Scotch Court of Exchequer.) 

I nave wrote to Mr. Oswald* by this 
post, in order to promote an intimacy and 





* The gentleman here mentioned was. Alex- 
ander Oswald, Esq. of Dunnitrier, in the county 
of Fife, a member of Parliament, and one of 





here from the interior, in the spring and 





the Commiissioners of tlre Board of Trade. 
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friendship betwixt you. I exhort you to 
ersevere in your intention of peu ype. a 
Fiendship with him. You. cannot, possibly 
-find a man of more worth, of a gentler dis- 
position, or better understanding. There 
axe infinite advantages attending an. inti- 
macy with such persons ; among which this 
is not the least, as far as I can judge by my 
own experience, that I always derive from 
it an additional motive to preserve’ my cha- 
racter for honour and integrity ; because I 
know that nothing else can preserve their 
friendship. Shou’d I give you an exhorta- 
tion of this kind, you might think me very 
impertinent; though really you ought to as- 
cribe it more to my friendship, than my dif- 
fidence. "Tis impossible ever to think our- 
selves secure enough, where our concern is 
extremely great; and, tho’ I dare be con- 
fident of your good conduct, as of my own, 
yet you must also allow me to be diffident 
of it, as I.shou’d be of my own. When I 
consider your disposition to virtue, cultivated 
by letters, together with your moderation, 
1 cannot doubt of your, steddiness. The 
delicacy of the times does not diminish this 
assurance, but only. dashes it with a few fears, 
which rise in me without my approbation, 
and against my judgement. Let a strict 
frugality be the guardian of your virtue; 
and preserve your frugality by a close ap- 
plication to. business and study. Nothing 
wou'd so effectually throw you into the 
lumber and. refuse of the House as your de- 
parture from your engagements at this time ; 
as a contrary behaviour will secure your 
own good opinion, and that of all mankind. 
These advantages are not too dearly pur- 
chased even by the loss of fortune, but it 
belongs to your prudence and,frugality to 
procure them, without paying so dear a 
urchase for them. 1 say no more; and 
ope you will ascribe what I have said, not 
to the pedagogue, or even to the philoso- 
pher, but to the friend. I make profession 
of being such with regard to you; and de- 
sire you to consider me as such no. longer, 
than I shall appear to be a man of honour. 
— Yours, 
Jan. 26. (Signed) D. Hume. 
Mr. Carre either has wrote, or is to write, 
to L. Marchmont about you. 


No. II, September 10. 

I made a pen, dipt it in ink, and set my- 
self down in a  gpomay of writing, before I 
had thought of any subject, or made pro- 
vision of one single thought, by which I 
might entertain you. I trusted to my better 
genius, that he wou’d supply me in a case 
of such urgent necessity :; but having thrice 
scratcht my head, and thrice bit my nails, 
nothing presented itself, and I threw away 
my pen in great indignation. O! thou 
instrument of dulness,” says I, “ doest thou 
desert me in my greatest necessity; and 
being thyself so false a friend, hast thou a 
secret repugnance at expressing my friend- 
ship-to the faithful Mure, who knows thee 
too well ever to trust to thy caprices, and 
who never takes thee in his hand without 
reluctance. While I, miserable wretch that 
I am, have put my chief confidence in thee ; 
and relinquishing the sword, the gown, the 
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cassook, and the toilette, have trusted to} 
thee alone for my fortune and my fame. 
Begone! avaunt! Return to the from 
“whence thou camest. With her thou wast 
of some use, while thou conveyedst her 
thio’ the etherial‘ regions. nd why, 
alas! when pluckt from her wing, and put 
into ‘my hand, doest thou not recognize 
some ‘similitude betwixt it and thy native 
‘soil, and render‘me the ‘same service, in 
aiding the flights of my heavy imagination.” 

Thus accus’d, the pen erected itself upon 
‘its point, placed itself bextwixt: my fingers 
and my b, and mov'd itself to and fro 
“upon this paper, to inform you of the story, 
“complain to you of my injustice, and desire 
your good offices to the reconciling such 
ancient friends. 

But not to spéak nonsense any longer, 
(by which, however, I am glad I have al- 
ready fill’d a page of paper,) I arrived here 
about three weeks ago: am in good health ; 
and very deeply immerst in books and 
study. Tell your sister, Miss Betty, (after 
having made her my compliments,) that I 
am as e as she imegines a phil her 
should be: laugh ay once g fortnight: 
sigh tenderly.once a week: but look sullen 
every moment. In sifort, none of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ever show’d so absolute a 
change from a human creature, into a beast ; 
I mean, from a gallant into a philosopher. 

I doubt not but you see’ my Lord Glas- 
gow very often; and therefore ‘I shall sup- 

' , when I write to one, I pay my respects 
to both. At least, I hope he will so far in- 
dulge my laziness. Hunc veniam petimusque 
damusque vicissim. praey 

Did you receive my letter-from Glasgow ? 
I hope it did not displease you. What are 
your resolutions with regard to that affair? 

Remember me to your sister, Miss Nancy, 
to Miss Dunlop, and to Mr. Leechman, 
Tell your mother, or sisters, or whoever is 
most concern’d about the matter, that their 
cousin, John Steuart, is in England, and, as 
’tis believed, will return with a great for- 
tune. ‘ 

I say net a word of Mr. Hutcheson, for 
fear you should think I intend to ran the 
whole circle ‘of my West-country acquaint- 
ance, and to make you a bearer of -a great 
many formal compliments. But I remember 
you all véry. kindly, and desire to be re- 
member'd by you, and ‘to be spoke of 
sometimes,—and to be wrote to. 

(Addressed) Wrh. Mure, of Caldwell, Esq. 
« at Caldwell. =< 


No. IH. 
¥ am surprised: you should find fault with 
‘ my letter, For my part, I esteem it the best 
1 ever wrote. There is neither barbarism, 
‘ solecism, equivoque, tedundancy, hor trans- 
gression of one single tule of grammar 
or rhetoric, thro’ the whole. The words 
were chosen with ‘an exa¢t propriety to 
’ the sense, and the sense was full of mascu- 
line strength and energy. In short, it comes 
up fully to’the Duke of ‘ Buckingham’s de- 
scription of fine Writing, Evact propriety of 
words and thought. "This is more than what 


+ can be said of ee itions. . But I 
shall not be. redundant. in the ‘praise of 


‘brevity, tho’ “much 
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t be said ‘on: that! 
subject. To:conelude all, I shall venture'to 


‘affirm, that my ‘last letter will be equal in 


bulk to all the. orations you shall deliver, 
during the two first sessions of Parliament. 
For, let all the letters of my epistle be regu- 
larly divided, they will be found equivalent 
to a dozen of No’s and as many Ay’s. There 
will be found a No for the Triennial Bill, 
for the Pension Bill, for the Bill abont regu- 
lating Elections, for the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against L. Orford, &c. There 
will also be found an Ay for the Standing 
Army, for Votes of Credit, for the Appro- 
bation of Treaties, &c. As to the last No 
I mentioned, with regard to Lord Orford, I 
beg it of you as a particular favour. For, 
having publish’d to all Britain my senti- 
ments on that affair, it will be thought by 
all Britain, that I have no influence on you, 
if your sentiments be not conformable to 
mine. Besides, as you are my disciple in 
religion and morals, why shou’d you not be 
so in Politics? I entreat you to get the Bill 
about Witches repealed, and to move for 
some new Bill to secure the Christian Reli- 
gion, by burning Deists, Socinians, Moralists, 
and Hutchinsomans. 

I shall be in town about Christmas, where, 
if I find not Lord Glasgow, I shall come 
down early in the Spring to the Borders of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and rejoice the Tritons 
and Sea-gods with the.prospect of Kelburn* 
in a blaze. For I find, that is the only way 
to unnestle his Lordship. ButLintend to use 
the freedom to write to himself on this sub- 
ject, if you will tell mehow to direct to him. 
In the mean time do you make use of all your 
eloquence and argument to that purpose. 

Make my bumble compliments to the 
ladies, and tell them, I shou’d endeavour to 
satisfy the, if they wou’d name the subject 
of the Essay they desire. For my part, I 
know not a better subject than themselves ; 
if it were not, that being accus’d of being un- 
intelligible in some of my writings, I shou’d 
be extremely in danger of falling into that 
fault, when I shou’d treat of a subject, so 
little to be understood as Women. I wou’d, 
therefore, rather have them assign me the 
Deiform fund of the Soul, the passive unions 
of nothing with nothing, or any other of those 
mystical points, which I wou’d endeavour 
to clear up, and render perspicuous to the 
meanest readers. 

Allow not Miss Dunlop to forget, ‘that 
she has a humble servant, who has the mis- 
fortune to be divided from her, by the whole 
breadth of this island: .I know she never 
forgets her friends; but, as I dare not pre- 
tend to that relation, upon so short an ac- 
qnaintance, I must be beholden to your good 
offices, for preserving me in her memory ; 
because I suspect mightily that she is apt to 

t and overlook those who can aspire 
no higher than the relation I first men- 
tion’d. 

., This,I think is enough in all conscience. 
I see you are tir’d with my long letter, and 
begin to yawn.” What! can nothing satisfy 
you, and must you grumble at every thing. 





-* The Earl of Glasgow’s house, on the coast 
of Renfrewshire. i ! 







‘I hope this is a good prognostic of your 
being a patriot. 


Nov. 4th. P 
Addressed To Win. Mure, of Caldwell 





No. IV. 

Dear Mure,—I hope you do not think 
yourself oblig’d, by saying civil things, to 
make atonement for the too honiely truths, 
which you told me formerly. I will not 
believe so. . I take for granted, that you are 
equally sincere in both: Though I must 
own, that I think my first Volume * a great 
deal better than the second : the subject ad- 
mitted of more eloquence, and of greater 
nicety of reasoning, and more acute dis- 
tinctions. The opposition, I may say the 
rage with which it was received by the 
public, I must confess, did not a little sur- 
prise me. Whatever knowledge I pretend 
to in -hjstory, and human affairs, I had not 
so bad an opinion of men as to expect, that 
candour, disinterestedness, and. humanity, 
cou’d entitle me to that treatment. . Yet 
such was my fate. After a long interval, I 
at last collected so much courage, as to re- 
new my application to the second Volume, 
tho’ with infinite disgust and reluctance ; 
and I am sensible, that in many passages of 
it, there are great signs of that disposition, 
and that my usual fire does not every where 
appear. At other times, I excited myself, 
and perhaps succeeded better. 

Exul eram,requiesque mihi, non fama, petita esi; 

Mens intenta suis, ne foret usque malis. 
Nam simul ae mea caluerant pectora musz, 

Altior humano spiritus ille malo est. 

T leave you to judge, whether your letter 
came in a very seasonable time. I own, 
that [had the weakness to he affected by 
it; when I found, that a person, whose 
judgment, I very much valu’d could tell me, 
tho’ I was not asking his opinion, 
But I will not proceed any farther. The 
matter gave me uneasiness at the time, 
tho’ without the least resentment: At 
present, the uneasynes is gone; and all my 
usual friendship, confirm’d by years and 
long acquaintance still remains. 

Pray, whether do you pity or blame me 
most, with regard to this dedication of my 
Dissertations to my Friend, the Poet?+ I 
am sure I never executed any thing, which 
was either more elegant in the composition, 
or more generous in the intention: yet such 
an alarm seiz’d some fools here, (men of 
very good sense, but fools in that partieular,) 
that they assail’d both him and me with 
the utmost vidlence; and engag’d us io 
ehange our intention. I wrote to Millar 
to suppress that dedication: two posts after 
I retracted that order. Can any thing be 
more unlueky, than that, in the interval 
of these four days, he should have opened 
his sale, and disposed of 800 copies, without 
that dedication, whence, I imagin’d, my 
friend would reap some advantage, and 
mySelf so much honour. I have not been 








1 .* This alludes to the first Volume of his 
History of the House of Stuart. ' 

t John Home, atithor of Douglas, &e. at that 
} time under the displeasure of the more ‘zealous 
Ministers ef the Church of Scotland. - - 
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so heartily veted at any accident of a long 
time. However, I have insisted that the 
dedication shall still be published. 

I am a httle uncertain what work I shall 
next undertake: for 1 do notcare to be long 
idle.- I think you seem to approve of my 
going forward, and I am sensible, that the 
subject is much more interesting to us, and 
even will be so to posterity, than any other 
I cou'd choose : but can 1 hope, that there 
are materials for composing a just and sure 
history of it? I am afraid not. However, 
I shall examine the matter. I faney it will 
be requisite for me to take a journey to 
London, and settle there for some time, in 
order to gather such materials as are not to 
be found in print. But if I should go back- 
wards, and -write the History of England 
from the accession of Henry the 7th,—I 
might remain where I am; and I own to 
you, at my time of life, these changes of 
habitation are not agreeable, even tho’ 
the place be better, to which one removes. 

I am sorry, my fair cousin does not find 
London. so agreeable as perhaps she ex- 
pected. She must not judge by one winter. It 
will improve against next winter, and appear 
still better the winter after that. Please 
make my compliments to her, and tejl her 
that she must not be discourag’d. By-the- 
bye, Mrs. Binnie tells me that she writes 
her a very different account of matters, so 
that I find my cousin is a hypocrite. 

I shall make use of your criticisms, and 
wish there had been more of them. That 
practice of doubling the genitive is cer- 
tainly very barbarous, and I carefully 
avoided it in the first volume ; but I find 
it so universal a practice, both in writing 
and speaking, that I thought it better to 
comply with it, and have even chang’d all 
the passages in the first Volume in confor- 
mity to use. All languages contain solecisms 
of that kind. 

Please make my compliments to Sir 
Harry Erskine, and tell him that I have 
executed what T propos’d.—I am, dear 
Mure, your most affectionate friend and 


servant, 
(8d.) 


No. V. 
, St. David's-street, Oct 25th, 1775. 

Oh! dear Baron,—you have thrown me into 
agonies, and almost into convulsions, by 
your request. You ask what seems rea- 
sonable, what seems a mere trifle; yet am I 
so unfit for it, that it is almost impossible for 
me to comply. You are much fitter your- 
self. That address, by which you gain’d im- 
mortal honour, was done altogether without 
my knowledge, I mean that after the sup- 
pression of the late rebellion. Here is 
Lord Home teizing me for an address from 
the Merse; and I have constantly refus‘d 
him. Besides, I aman American in my prin- 
ciples, and wish we would let them alone to 
govern or misgovern themselves, as they think 
proper: the affair is of no, consequence, 
9r of little consequence to us. If the 
county of Renfrew think. it indispensably 
necessary for them to interpose in public 
matters, T wish they wou'd advise the king 
first to punish those insolent rascals in Bon- 


Davip Hume. 





don and Middlesex, who daily insult him 
and the whole legislature, before he think of 


| America. Ask him, how he can expect, 


that a form of government will maintain an 
authority at 3000 miles distance, when it 
cannot make itself be respected, or even 
be treated with common decency at home. 
Tell him, that. Lord North, tho’ in ap- 
pearance a worthy gentleman, has not a head 
for these great operations, and that if fifty 
thousand men and twenty millions of 
money were intrusted to such a lukewarm 
General as Gage, they never could produce 
any effect. These are objects worthy of the 
respectable county of Renfrew, not mauling 
the poor unfortunate Americans in the other 
hemisphere. 

In return for thus sketching out to you 
the object of an address, I have a favour to 
ask of you.. Dr. Trail, the professor of divi- 
nity, is dead, and knows now whether there 
be any truth in all those doctrines, which he 
taught while alive. Dr. Wight is a candi- 
date for the chair. I know you wish him 
well, and will favour him: but will you do 
it with sufficient zeal? I wish you would 
exert yourself. He is a sensible, good hu- 
moured, gentleman-like fellow, and as sound 
and orthodox as. you could wish. Ifyou 
can engage the principal in his interests, it 
will be great poimt gain’d. , Wight is much 
connected with all our friends here, whom I 
know you wish to oblige. 

. You are to be at Hamilton, I hear, some 
day next week. Tellme the day ; I willmeet 
you at Cultness, that is, weather, health, and 
humour serving. Your’s, D..H, 
(Addressed) To the Hon. Baron Mure, 

at Caldwal, near Glasgow, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— ee 
Arts and HSrienres. 





HYDRAULIC WEIGHING-MACHINE. 

M. Henry, an engineer of the French 
Royal corps of roads and bridges, has pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences a plan 
for a new Hydraulic Machine, the object of 
which is, to weigh loaded boats in the same 
manner as carriages are weighed, by means 
of loaded scales. The machine, it is said, 
will operate. under water, without prevent- 
ing the boats from continuing to float. This 
new invention may be usefully applied to 
the collection of customs. on navigable 
canals, 


a 
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MR. HEATH’S PRINT OF CHRIST HEALING 
THE SICK. 


A CorresPonpEn? reminds us that there 
appeared in the Literary Gasette of June 
23rd, an advertisement headed “ British 
Institution,. Pall Mall,” and as follows :— 
“That Mr. Heath’s Picture of Christ heal- 
ing the Sick, is placed im the Gallery with a 
Proof, to show the advanced-state of the 
Plate; which Mr. Heath has. assured ‘the 
Directors shall be completed:before the ist 
of July next.” He 
in Nov. 1812, that we have now. arrived at 


dg,, ag (a' subseriber } « 





the end of September instead of the 1st of 


July; and he calls for an explanation of the 
past delay, and for information when the 
‘contract will be performed. ; 

Such inquiries generally imply a certain 
degree of censure; but without lending our 
countenance to that construction, we cannot, 
in our public capacity, refuse to insert the 
above, and offer our pages for the ahswer, 
which we have no doubt can be Satisfac- 
torily given. 

A similar request was somé time ago 
handed to us, respecting Mr. Heaphy’s 
“Waterloo ;” into this we dire¢ted inquiry, 
and found that the delay was caused by the 
death of the engraver, 


——— ee 
Original Poetry, 





LA VIEILLE CHANSON, 


Bercere, oi sont les violettes, 
Qui, brillant d’éclat'si joyeux, 
Semoient parfums délicienx 
Devant la reine des flourettes? 

Jouvencel, printems s’est enfuy ; 

Violette passe avec Iny. 

Dites, od sont roses si belles 
Qu’allions cneillir dans les vallons? 
Qui paroient seins et chaperons 
Des bergers et des villanelies? 

Fillette, été s’est enfay ; 

Flour de rosier passe ayec luy. 
Meyne moi dans l’ombre secrette. 
Ov doulcement le ruisselet 
Parmi les cailloux s’écouloit 
Abreuvant gente violette. 

Soleils trop ardents son venus, 

Ruysselet ne murmure plus. 
Meyne moi done sous la tonnelley 
Oa rosier gentil flourissoit, 

Oi tendre berger retrouvoit, 
Bergerette toujours fidéle. 

Orage et gréle- sont venis ; 

Tonnelle ne reverdit plus, 
Oa donc est la doulce fillette 
Qui, si mon oeil la regardoit, 
Tendre et pensive se penchoit 
Vers la modeste violette ? 

Las! jouvencel, tout se flétrit ; 

Fleur de beauté passe et périt- 
Oi vit celuy dont la musette 
Chantoit enmyens vallons flearis, 
Tonnelle et ruisseaux tant jolis, 
Rose, bergere et vivlette? 

Fillette, tout meurt.a son tour. 

Tl est passé, le troubadour, 


From the old French. 


Main, where are the violets sweet, 
Dress’d in colours-all so gay, 
Shedding soft perfume, to.greet 
by: <4 Queen of ag on per’ a 
st, O th! ring’s fair day, 
With it violet died tage tC 
Say where are the Barr fair 
We used to gather in the 
Yo donk the Boban ov Gas hate” 
Of shepherd youth ard village maid? 
Maiden! fied is Stinmer’s day, 
‘Rose, alas! ‘soon pase’d away. 
Lead tne to the secret shade, 
Where'the murmuring rivulet 
O’er the pebbly bottom :stray’d, 
’ Watering gentle vivlet.. 
_, Suns too ardent svorch’d full sore, 
Streamlet murmurs now no more. 
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Lead me’ “to bow’r so green, ~~ 7 
Where the blashing musktuse grew, 
Where the swain at eve was seen 
With shepherdess for ever true. 
Cruel storm and hail came o’er, 
Bower, alas! is green no more. 
Where, then, is the gentle maid, 
Who, whene’er my eye she met, 
Tender, pensive, bow’d her head 
Towards the modest violet? 
Short, O youth! is mortal hour. 
Faded, too, is beauty’s flower! 
Where is he, whose tuneful reed 
Used to chaunt the secret shade, 
Arbor, streamlet, flow’ry mead, 
Violet, rose, and gentle maid ? 
Life, O maid! is quickly o’er, 
E’en the minstrel is no more! 7 
H. E. L. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——SSEO 


Sketches of Hociety. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. XXV. 
‘ September ith, 1821. 

The publication of pamphlets respecting 
Buonaparté has ceased, and the friends 
and enemies of the. Ex-emperor seem to 
have exhausted all that can possibly be said 
on the subject of his death. A few pam- 
phlets were published on the demise of the 
Queen of England, but that event, though 
it produced a deep impression at the mo- 
ment, did not present sufficient general in- 
terest to occupy the attention of the French 
for any length of time. Public feeling has 
been more powerfully excited by the situa- 
tion of Greece, and the hope of the deli- 
verance of a country, so celebrated in. his- 
tory, has furnished a theme for several of 
our poets and prose writers, 

A translation has appeared of the’ elo- 
uent address, by a learned Greek, named 
orai, at the-period of the French expedi- 

tion to Egypt, under Buonaparté. This 
address was ‘written with the view of ex- 
citing the Greeks to rise against the Turks. 
Though the title-page states it to have bean 
printed at Marathon, yet it is very well known 
that it issued from the French press. The 
engraving which forms the frontispiece to 
this pamphlet is no less eloquent than the 
address itself. It represents Greece in 
the form of a beautiful female in tears, with 
dishevelled hair, and clothed in rags, raising 
her chained arms to implore the vengeance 
of Heaven against the despotic Turk, who 
stands beside her; while the wrecks of mo- 
numents of art, and torn books, are scat- 
tered on the ground. 

Next'to the affairs of Greece, the subject 
which most occupies the attention of pam- 
phlet writers is, the situation of our own 
ministry, whom we here treat in brochures 
as you do in your opposition journals. 
One of these publications contains a de- 
scription, in Alexandrine verses, of a warm 
Gispute which arose in\a council held in the 
presénce of the king; another represents 
the ministers, with:slight alterations of their 
names, as.performing a little comedy ; and 
a third, and more important pamphlet, is 
intitled, [Art dw Ministre, par une Ex-ex- 
cellence, The author, who seems to possess 
some talent, announces, that since he has 
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published [Art du Tourneer and P’Art du 


Brodeur, it’ is but fair-that he should write 
VArt du Ministre, which is the most im- 
portant of all. He accordingly proposes to | 
arrange the subject into four parts, namely, 
le Ministre qui arrive, le Ministre qui or- 
ganise, le Ministre qui travaile, and le Mi- 
nistre qui s'enva. Instead of beginning with 
the first part, and ending with the fourth 
part, the author has commenced with the 
latter, being, as he says, convinced that the 
ministers who may succeed those who are 
now going out of office, will readily pur- 
chase the three other parts of his work. 
He describes the symptoms which indicate 
an approaching change ef ministry, and 
which, he says, may be relied on as confi- 
dently as those which denote a change of 
temperature. These symptoms are, public 
opinion, the coldness of the court, and par- 
ticularly the fears expressed by the depu- 
ties in the centre of the chamber.- The au- 
thor reports, in a humourous style, the mo- 
nologue’ of the minister, when he receives 
the Moniteur, containing the ordinance 
which relieves the old minister of his func- 
tions, on account of ill health, and appoints 
another in his stead. Next comes the en- 
trance of the minister to his wife’s dressiag- 
room, where he announces the fatal news 
by exclaiming, my services are disowned. 
‘Lhe author has minutely described this co- 
mical scene, during which the rays of the 
sun, shining through the window-curtain, 
fall on the face of the minister, and impart 
a peculiar yellow tint to his complexion. 
Both husband and wife now expatiate on the 
advantages of acountry life, on the pleasure 
of hearing the sheep bleat and the fountains 
murmur. The report of the dismissal of the 
minister is instantaneously spread through 
the hotel and the government offices, and 
the various effects it produces are humour- 
ously described by the author. A particu- 
lar chapter is devoted to the private secre- 
taries of ministers, who, without holding 
places under government, nevertheless 
exercise considerable influence on public 
affairs. On this subject, the author relates 
the following anecdote: “ In the reign of 
Buonaparté the private secretaries of all the 
ministers dined together, on the ist of 
every month, at the Restaurateur Beau- 
villiers. At this dinner, the secretaries 
made: known to each other the places 
that were vacant, the competitors who so- 
licited them, and the ‘new establishments 
that were to take place; and they: made 
the necessary arrangements for securing the 
vacant posts for their favourites. The au- 
thor mentions, that a gentleman of ancient 
family, who had presented a petition, bear- 
ing the signature of a princess, and who 
was greatly astonished at receiving no an- 
swer, determined to have the mystery cleared 
up at the next secretaries’ dinner. ‘The, 
company were attended, during their private 
banquet, by one of Beauvillier’s most dex- 
terous waiters. The gentleman who had 
solicited the vacant place, having bribed 
the waiter by a double louis-d’or, put on 
his jacket and apron, and in this disguise 
attended on the dispensers of ministerial 
favours. The conversation happened to 





turn on their private affairs, and one of th 


AND 











7 —— 
‘company said, ‘ I lately played an excellent 


trick to a gentleman of ancient family, why 
was soliciting a vacant place. His request 
was backed by the signature of a princess, 
arecommendation which of course he deemed 
infallible. But I slipped the petition into the 
drawer of my desk, and obtained the place 
for myself. How disappointed the poor 
fellow will be! Waiter, fill me a glass of 
Champagne, and I’ll drink the fool’s health!’ 
The man of ancient family, highly mortified, 
obeyed the command; but when the dinner 
was ended, he changed his dress, called on 
the minister, and renewed his demand. The 
minister assured him that he had heard no- 
thing of the affair; but the applicant as- 
sested, that he knew where the petition 
was, and described the drawer in the se- 
cretary’s desk. ‘The petition was accord- 
ingly found, and the soliciter obtained the 
place, to the great astonishment of the se- 
cretary.” 








Che Brama. 


Tur Theatres have done little since our 
last, to call forth observation. Covent Gar- 
den, on Friday, imported a Scrub from Bath; 
and the “ Beaux Stratagem” was played with 
a strong east. The stranger, a Mr. Mea- 
dows, acquitted himself ably, and his efforts 
were crowned with very general applause. 
In low comedy it is impossible to form a 
just estimate of an actor’s talents from one 
part, which imitation or peculiarity may 
have made excellent; and we shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with saying, that if 
in other characters Mr. Meadows displays 
equal skill, he will be no sombre acces- 
sion in the line of his debut, to the force of 
a company, which is, in our opinion, too 
seldom embodied and drawn out in comic 
array. On Wednesday, Miss Hallande per- 
formed Diana Vernon, in “ Rob Roy,” and 
gave the songs with extraordinary effect. 
Mr. Yates was the hero, as Macready, we 
understand, will not resume his station on 
these boards for several weeks. 








Carieties, 


Counts Bertrand and de Mantholan have 
sent a letter to the Newspapers, in which 
they deny that any of the works published as 
Buonaparte’s (such as the Manuscript from 
St. Helena, Secret Memoirs, Napoleon 
painted by himself, &c.) have proceeded 
from that individual. They further disavow 
the Memoirs announced under his name. 

The magistrates of Glasgow, at the sug- 
gestion of the Philosophical Society of that 
city, are trying experiments for illuminating 
the dials on their church steeples with gas, so 
as to render the hour visible during the night. 

frolite.—The Paris Papers mention, that 
the stone which fell from the clouds on the 
23rd of June, at Javinas, in the Department 
of Ardéche, is now exhibiting to the public. 
Several amateurs have made proposals for 
purchasing this wonderful stone, which has 
excited great speculation among naturalists. 
An English mineralogist has, we understand, 
offered a considerable sur, for it. 
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Balloons.—The Paris Papers mention, 
that a successful experiment was ‘lately 
made at the Tivoli Gardens, of an Erostatic 
Machine, which on er merely by the 
action of the Sun. By means of a hole in 
the lower part of the machine, it speedily 
fills, and then rises, being lighter than the 
atmospheric air. This discovery, if suc- 
cessful, will necessarily produce a great 
change in the system of balloons, and would 
obviate the danger of combustion. 


Mr. Green, the Eronaut, ascended the 
other day from Brighton, and was driven by 
the wind to the sea, into which his balloon 
dropt. Fortunately, this enterprizing person 
was rescued by a packet from this perilous 
situation. A balloon lately ascended from 
Madrid, where it attracted an immense 
concourse of people, being an entirely novel 
sight. 

Pun—A gentleman, dining in company, 
a few days since, requested his friend to 
help him to a potatoe, which he immediately 
did, saying, “ I atter a apa you will find 
that avery good and mealy one.” “ I thank 
you,” quoth the other, “it could not be 
melior ! !” 

Difficult Bet-—Some time ago, a wager 
was laid, that Baron de Strogonoff would 
be strangled at Constantinople. The baron 
on being informed of the circumstance, said 
very coolly. “ I'll take double the amount 
on the same wager, but where shall I direct 
the money to be brought to me in case I 
win.” 


TURKEY AND GREECE.—{From a French Paper.) 

The public Journals have recently spoken 
of a prediction contained in the History of 
the Fall of the Greek, and the Establishment 
of the Turkish Empire, by Chalcocondyle, an 
Athenian. The last edition of this curious 
history was printed in the year 1632. ‘The 
work was translated by Blaise Vigenére, and 
continued by Thomas Sieur d’Embry. In 
the frontispiece is a Vignette, representing 
God, surrounded by the Saints of Paradise. 
Beneath, is Mahomet on hotseback, amidst 
his Turks, and a representation of the last 
Judgment. Among the Latin devices, scat- 
tered here and there, according to the taste 
of the time, is the following, falling from 
the trumpet of the Angel:—Fortir et 
Vindex nec ultra. 

Laonicé Chalcocondyle was, for the most 
part, a remarkably faithful historian, though 
he was sometimes very incorrect. He has 
committed serious errors in relating the 
events of his own time, and agg: | 
with respect to the battle of Varna, whi 
was fought in 1444. He did not, however, 
attempt to prophecy. His translator, Blaire’ 
Vigenére, has furmshed some curious parti- 
culars concerning the Turks. The history 
was continued by Thomas, Sieur d’Embry, 
who gives as a supplement, seventeen 
plietic tables, with their epigrams, feretelli 
the Ruin of the Turkish Empire, with a not 
prophecy, and some other matters of the same 
sort. The following are the most remark- 
able particulars stated by the notable pro- 
phet. “ All Greece will be troubled by de- 
vastation and war, and will be tormented 





beyond measure, by a great plague and a 
cruel famine, by which ail will perish. Then 
the Christians, encouraged and emboldened, 
will cross the sea, with such ardour and 
promptitude, that it will seem as though ail, 
christianity were in arms in the East.” 

The prophet has committed a strange 
blunder in saying, that when all shall have 
perished, we are to go to the aid of the 
Greeks. 

“ Finally,” he adds, “ the Turks will be 
gradually converted, and the two Empires 
will be united under one and the same 
Emperor. The time, however, at which these 
events may happen, cannot be precisely indi- 
cated.” 

The Sieur d’Embry, seems unfortunately 
to have forgotten, that, with regard to 
prophecies, time is every thing. For the 
fulfilment of this prediction, not a Greek 
must remain in existence, and the Turks 
must be converted. ‘Their conversion is to 


be gradual to be sure; but they will have 


made a beginning, and the first step is 
every thing. 


The following inscription appears on the 
Bourbon Column, at Boulogne Sur Mer, 
which is just finished :— 

Cette colonne, 
votée pat l'armée réunie & Boulogne, 

dou elle menagait Angleterre, 
a été commencée in 1404. 

Devenue un monument de paix, 

par la restauration du troéne des Bourbons, 
elle a été achevée sons les auspices 
de S. M. Louis XVIII, 
et consacrée au souvenir toujours cher aux Francais 
de son heureux retour dans ses états en 1814. 





La derniére pierre a été posée le-2 Juillet 1821, 
M. le comte Siméon étant ministre de ‘Yintérieur, 
par M. le baron Siméon,” 
préfet du département du Pas-de-Calais. 
Labarre, architecte. 





Literary Notices. 


LADY MORGAN—HER PUBLISHER, &c. 


Notoriety is the aim, not merely of fools 
and reprobates, but of authors and author- 
esses, especially of those whose works hap- 
pen to drop still-born from the press. To 
this unhappy passion may be, in some de- 
gree, attributed a letter to the reviewers of 
her ‘ Italy,’ which Lady Morgan has con- 
trived to have, somewhat surreptitiously, 
smuggled into the last Number of the New 
Monthly Magazine. This hapless letter. is 

blicly abjured by the Editor, Mr. Thomas 
Bampbell, who must have been sufficiently 


galled by the praises of her Ladyship’s 
_work foisted into a preceding number, and 


whose patience, it seems, could not endure 
this'second desperate blow at his literary 
character and private respectability, The 
publishers of the Magazine have also dis- 
owned this famous epistle, and declared 
(giving the lie direct to their own advertise- 
ments and puff paragraphs preliminary) that 
it was a paper apart and quite distinct from 
that miscellany which they had in a hun- 
dred forms assured the public would “ con- 
tain” it. These, indeed, are but silly di- 
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lemmas about a silly person, and as we did 
not think Lady Morgan’s two quarto vo- 
lumes worth much notice, we will not ask 
a large space for the remarks extorted from 
us by these twenty-six octavo pages of im- 
potent and impudent scurrility, We are 
not inclined, if we were able, to scold with 
a person of Lady Morgan’s attainments in 
Billingsgate. _The public, we fancy, cares 
less about the grievances and quarrels of 
writers than writers imagine, and indeed 
we are disposed to laugh at this whole trick, 
which has for its object, {a hopeless one,) 
to get ‘ Italy’ abused and read; since all 
the encomiums bought in columns from the 
daily newspapers, have failed to produce 
that desired effect. Had not her ladyship, 
therefore, gone so egregiously into her 
usual habit of misrepresentation in. this her 
well-contrived ruse, we should have con- 
sidered it as merely a refinement upon those 
expedients to push a sale, which are not 
more unknown to Conduit-street than to 
other streets whence bad books issue. Even 
as it is, (not being distressed by her lady- 
ship’s commendations, the only thing from 
her which we could not bear meex:y,) we 
will very briefly correct the falsehood of her 
statements, in so far as we are concerned, 


-+| and leave her to her disappointments, en- 


trenched behind the unsold volumes of her 
travels, to her amiable endurance of just 
criticism, and to her mild and lady-like pa- 
roxysms of revenge. 

Her ladyship says, that “ The Literary 
Gazette which was carried on with some 
spirit, while under the direction of Mr. 
Colburn, has changed its character since it 
fell into the hands of the present Editor,” 
&c.—Now the “ present Editor” has super- 
intended the Literary Gazette almost from its 
commencement, the first 25 numbers only 
having been under the direction of any other 
person or persons, and these, except the 
merit of the design, had no character at all, 
or one so indifferent, that the pulication 
went off little better than Lady Morgan's 
“ Ttaly.” This, her informer and publisher 
might have told her Ladyship, and also, that 
by the change of character which she alleges 
to have been so injurious to the circulation 
of the work, its value is now nearly thrice 
as many thousands of pounds as the hun- 
dreds for which her spirited informer offered 
to dispose of it, when it ‘ fell into the hands 
of the present Editor!” Lady Morgan farther 
calls the Editor one of her “ bitterest 
libellers,” and’ imputes to him motives of 
prejudice and injustice. To this. the only 
reply is a direct denial. The Editor can 
have no personal hostility.to Lady Morgan, 
but he disliked her work, and he un- 
disguisedly stated his opinions ;. and, so far 
from desiring to hurt her interests, abso- 
lutely refrained from’ leading the way 
in reviewing her Italy, at the request of her 
publisher, till it had for several weeks, 
met that general reprobation which it de- 
served. If her Layship could be taught 
shame by any refutation of her calumnies, 
we would ask her to look for the Editor's 
impartiality, in the extract from his notice 
of her husband’s literary production, so 
largely adduced in its support, by her 











friend and publisher.‘ The Lad last 
boasts’ of» having ascertained the: Editor's 


“ literary. on he of the pores 
matters in the world persons’ far less 
in this’ sort of secrets 9 wear so. well 


known as to be no secrets at all), 
than hee faithful publisher; but either her 
informer has wilful deceived her, or she 
has falsified ‘his .i to 
her manner, so: as to: render this portion of 
her “ Lament” as 
Gazette is 


above ny himself before a person 4 
of the sii consideration, personal or 
public, of dy Morgin, As to the temper 


matters with which the. public bas to = 
he has: only to to the 


per agp rng, intelligence, = , 


independence, to the disregard with which 

it has uniformily listened to the suggestions 

of publishers, where their works seemed 

undeserving of approbation, and last and. 

least to the ¢riticisms which have procured ' 

for it the ‘slanders of Lady Morgan and 
Publisher: 


her 
For her ve am te threat of future im-’ 
eel nothing, but the con- 


-tempt due at onve to weakness and malig- |. 


nity. And yet it: may be more consistent’ 
‘with the obscure quiet, which it should: be; 
the business of a of her mediocrity, 
-moral, personal, and public, to cultivate, to, 
dip her pen no more in private insult. ‘She’ 
may have he? vocatipn still, she has her 
‘King to slander, and his enemies to load | 


swith falsome adulation: ‘Authority lives in | 
the land, and her: 
‘hanged. The 


rebels eneness | Se 





2 must, 
length, look for bread in private libel! Is 
not Madame de Staél and shall not 


mimit, after following 
nce that dashing hater 
of. monarchs and dover of men, through 
blundering politics and corrupt novels, for 


ithe last twenty: years, ‘now take up’ the |- 


‘trade on her own account, and=delight the 
world with a new Delphine, with notes by 
Porny, and the other chaste studies of her 
minute 
igate, and villanous, yet we have 

her evidence that they may be pursued with 
security. But, in private ‘aint she is-made 
of “ mora penetrable stuff.” Must we be 
ed td took into ‘the history of her 

canee, apd follow her from the 

bara, in whith she was bred, 
through the miserable career which has at 
length thrown her out, burl and bit- 
ter as she is, upon the mércy of the world ? 
Of the publishing Squire'to this Errant |-w 
Amazon, and of his sharé in this transac- | 904 
tion we shall at present teftain ftom speak- 
ing; we recommend prudence to both, and 
abstinence from petsonal aggressions begun | °° 
by them, unprovoked by one. "one sjllalie that 
‘gould be construed into Sg oe the } 


y. malicious: as’ the |. 


- Those occupations may be |- 
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